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Chapter 1. 
local character. 



Italy, each province, city and village has its 
special and peculiai' type, its art and its own de- 
termined character. 
.nd this special and personal expiBSSion, which we 
call local color, is defined, in its manifestations 
;, in the construction of its cliurches and palaces. 
Its worlcs of painting and sculpture, in its manifold 
■rations, and in all those production.s which have 
basis or inspiration an a,rtistic sentiment. 
This is the reason that Italy, from the Alps to Etna, 
presents such a diversity of character, and that art 
schools, differing from each other so essentially, have 
grown and prospered and handed their creations down 
to our own days. 

In Italy no one city resembles another, and nearly 
all have maintained, tlirough the stirring events of 
iCenturies, that typical individuality which offers to the 
isitor such attraction, interest, and instruction. 
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It i-s tlieref'jre exactly tliis variety ol type and this 
lo<:al color wiiich should be rherisliod. maintained, 
and ;/uarded witli afTe<;ti<»n. because the picturesque 
value of city and town offei^s an interest similar to 
that excited in visitors by the rare collections of the 
museums and galleries. 

Take a\va\ this variety and give way to the spirit of 
modern invasion, to that sceptical utilitarian sentiment 
obstinately rebellious to every inspiration of art, to 
every record of past glory: continue this modern war, 
against all which is old, and you will obtain the char- 
ming result of having reduced all our cities to one 
monotonous level of hideous uniformity in line and 
color, so characteristic of this age. 

I'houghtless persons may rejoice over this subst- 
itution of the antique by the modern, and the adoption 
of broad, rectangular streets with gaudily colored buil- 
dings, but real true Art, which derives its sweetest 
and happiest inspirations from these timestained, pictu- 
resque surroundings, will receive new and disastrous 
blows, while the entire country loses its most valued 
attractions. 

I would not by this deny the right of modern style 
and requirements to manifest itself in its own ^^'ay, 
but as there is ample space where this may be done, 
allowing full swing to every architectural vagary and 
extravagance, without destroying the record of past 
ages. I only deplore the modern spirit which demoli- 
shes without necessity. 

It is well, at this point, to explain clearly that to 



love, appreciate or desire tlie antique, does not n 
sarily imply an extension of tliis sentiment to that 
which, while antique, is neither beautilXil, picturesque 
nor possesses artistic quahties, nor does it deny the 
requirements of modern existence under pretence of 
preserving worthless antiquities. 

Hygiene, decoi-um, and viability have their reco- 
gnized rights, but let not modern reformers deny the 
same liberty to us lovers of artistic beauty, of patriotic 
and historic memories, and to all those who culti- 
vate a study of the beautiful, and cherish the valuable 
records of tiie past. 

There are many cities that for their liislory, art and 
fame should be respected more than otiiers, because 
they are payes of the liistory of centuries, precious 
examples of artistic glory, and living records of times 
chai'acter and customs tliat would otherwise liave 
been lost. 

These cities cannot be treated iilie modern villages. 

Building, viability and comfort should be subordi- 

1 to the sacred claims of history and art, and if 
i, refuse to recognize liistorical traditions and me- 

Hes, and the opinions of artists and anticfuarians, 

), expose ourselves to derision as modern vandals. 
* This epithet Is none too strong for those who have 
I to fill up the picturesque canals of Venice in 
"order to make mean little modern streets, to tear down 
the picturesque gates of Padua, to plaster and white- 
wash the time-stained walls and towers of San Gimi- 
gnano, that little medioeval jewel, or for tliose who 
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would attempt to modernize sucli cities as Verona, 
Siena and Penigia. 

Amoug lliese cities, sacred to art and ricli in liisto- 
rical associations, in wliicli no modern vulgarity ought 
to be tolerated, Florence lias a claim to special regard 
and consideration. 

It is Florence wjiich in its edifices otfers sucii pe- 
culiar and determined characteristics; Florence which. 
represents an art all her own, individual, unrivalled 
and unexcelled; Florence which, alter Rome, has been 
the most important, animated and influential centre of 
the beautiful ; Florence wliicli has everywhere difl\ised, 
like a splendid star, the revelations of an art that si- 
gnalled the triumph of harmony, form and realism, 

For these reasons, Florence ought to have its 
cial « cachet » and not be the servile imitator of other 
unscrupulousl>- modernized cities, but present at first 
glance an impression which shows it to be liie city of 
Giotto, Donatelloand Mlchelangiolo, in wliosemidst lived;! 
Dante Alighieri, Niccoli Machiavelli and Pier Capponi, 

And besides the memory of its great men, tlie placBR 
where famous events have occun-ed ought to be rsn 
cognizable and not transformed and modernized oul 
of all resemblance. 

The stranger, who does not liurry through the land 
by the fastest trains, but stays to conscientiously study 
the places he visits, arrives in Florence with the hope, 
if not the certainty, of seeing places made famous by. 
important events, such as the palace, \A-here a liberty 
loving people drove out Gualtiero di Brienne and. sub- 




the grasping Medici, — tlie liall, wliere 
Piev Capponi. with splendid courage, subdued liauglity 
Carlo VIII, — the bridge, where from the blood of Buon- 
delmonte sprung tlie Guelphs and tlie GhibelHnes, — 
ttie convent where Savonarola thundered against the 
enemies or the Faith and country, — the vestr>', wliere 
Lorenzo the Magnificent took refuge from the conspi- 
racy ol' the Pazzi, — the solitary monaster^', where 
was enacted the piteous dmma of Piccarda Donati, 
and the tower from which Lupo bombarded tiie city's 
besiegers. 

The destruction of the most characteristic parts of 
the city, of its most original and noteworthy edifices, 
the widening of an old street, the plastering over of 
an old stone fai^ade, or the transformation of an ancient 
quarter, gain special importance in a city like Florence, 
so rich in art treasures, in traditions of learning and 
history, and are deplored by the student and amateur 
wfio di'ead the destruction of every valuable relic of 
the past, so sacred a portion of our inheritance. 

We must have patience If the exigencies of modern 
comfort and hygiene could not be restrained by the 
artistic or historical importance of edifices where it 
was necessary to knock do\\'n -walls and open narrow- 
streets, which the expansion of the city required, such 
as ViaCalzaioli. Via Cerretani, ViaPanzani and Via Buja. 

Certainly the medioeval aspect of Florence suffered, 
but in tliese cases tlie change was imperative, and the 
lovers of liie anti<iue contented themselves by cheri- 
shing the memories of the lost past. 
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One might also have become resigned to other losses, 
if the alterations subsequently undertaken had been 
made so as to reconcile the exigencies of modern life 
with the claims of art and history. 

Instead, in certain so-called improvements. — and 
it is sufficient to recall the transformation of the old 
centre, — there seems to have l>een a preconceived 
determination to destroy every trace of the antique, 
and substitute it bv modern stvle and character. 

For our own part, now that the work of destruction 
is complete and that we can only lament, like the 
prophet Jeremiah weeping over the ruins of Jerusalem, 
we should not complain, were we not menaced by 
fresh, and no less disastrous innovations. 

The rising wave of modernism can no longer be 
restrained within the limits of the old centre, but seeks 
a new outlet towards the Arno wherein to construct 
a straight street lined by monotonous, modern arcades, 
and to accomplish this does not hesitate to destroy a 
group of buildings rich in artistic treasure, V)etween 
Piazza San Biagio and Ponte Vecchio. 

This would be another mortal blow to our love of 
medioeval art, another bit of this original and pictu- 
resque quarter of Florence destroyed, regardless of the 
protests of. those in whom there still remains some 
sentiment of the beautiful. 

But having experienced the folly of attempting to 
stem the tide of invading modernism, we fear there 
is nothing to be done but deplore this tendency. 

In this way, we shall have further opportunity of 
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mourning over the vandalism of our age, and an oc- 
casion to dedicate future pages to the history of Flo- 
rence that has disappeared. 

Without further discussion, let us now devote our 
attention to the record of Florence that has passed 
away, — a resurrection of old memories and impres- 
sions, a fantastic journey through a by-gone world, 
a kind of dream that will re-create for us what once 
possessed such inneffable charm, but which has now 
been swept away in the avalanche of the past. 




Chapter 1 1. 

OLD MEMORIES, 



!, HIRTY years ago, tlie crowLiar and pk-k-axe of 
s tlif! denioUslier, had hardly initialed its worii 
of transformation. 
In the iiistory of tlie civic alterations, tiie impression 
produced by tiie widening of Via Calzaioli, M-liich was 
to rival tlie Corso of Roma and the Via Toledo of Na- 
ples, was still profound. 

The Florentines of those peaceful, somnolent l)ut 
prosperous times saw torn down, one after tiie other 
the massive towel's of the Adiraari, Alamanneschi, 
Cavicciuli, tlie sumptuous places of the Bisdomini, 
Adimari,- Bonaccorsi, Macci, Abati, the historic lougitt 
of Neghittosa, the remains of the church of San Bar- 
tolo in the Corso and of Santa Mai-ia Nipotecosa, 
and united In one straight hroad street those Irre- 
gular, dark, crooked streets which coiuiected the 
azza del Duomo witli the Piazza of (he Grand Duke 
■ Signnria) and were called Corso of tlie Adimari, 
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Via Caciaioli, Via Calzaioli, Corso and Via de' Pittori, 
Via de'Farsettai and Via del Canto al Diamante. 

About the same time tJie Piazza del Duomo was 
enlarged by tearing down the ugly canon's residence 
whicli had been built up against the cathedral on tlie 
south side. 

The necessity of better circulation also removed a 
picturesque tower at the foot of tlie Santa Trinita bridge 
which was connected with the old castellated palace 
of the Spini (so long occupied on the gi'ound floor 
by Vieusseux's library) by an arch that spanned the 
Lung'Afno Acciajoli. 

Once the passion of bricks and mortar liad inva- 
ded Florence its character quickly changed and the 
outstanding meadows and farms were soon covered by 
modern houses, tlms completing the end of Via Cavour, 
and forming new quarters of the city near the Cascine 
and Piazza Indipendenza. 

All this was legitimate expansion and in no manner 
interfered with the artistic and antique part of the town. 

Tliirty years ago Florence was remarkable for its 
original character of beautiful simplicity mixed with 
medioeval severity. 

Some streets were a faithful representation of Flo- 
rence of the trecento, lonely, silent and lined by gar- 
dens that reminded one of the far off country. 

Enterily surrounding the town, w^ere the medioeval 
walls here and there surmounted by towers or inter- 
rupted by the gates which connected the city with its 
rapidly growing outstreets. 

Here and there, modern taste had erected some 
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villa or palace whOJ^e ehai-acter struck a discordant 
note of form or color among the serious and artistic 
creations of Ihe jjast. 

But Florence generally preserved its local coloi- and 
its picturesque and artistic iiortions excited the enthu- 
siasm of strangers from all parts of the world, who 
came here to draw inspiration or perfect study. 

And in harmony witli the character of tJie streets 
and buildings, certain curious old customs and habits, 
slightly changed, transformed and diluted were still 
in vogue, but w)iich our generation has seen dead and 
buried. 

The paUi, which celebrated the victories of the 
Florentine militia in llie middle ages; the faim, feeble 
souvenirs of the commercial prosperity of otiier days, 
spectacles and popular shows, fonnerly held in great 
favor and managed by committees of the people; all 
these old customs, whether beautiful or ugly, are now 
only « memories of the past n or have become, such 
miserable, emasculated fetes tliat if a stranger demands 
their origin the Florentine is at a loss to reply. 

Nevertheless, in illustrating Florence of the past ages, 
writing its history, collecting its traditions and poetic 
legends, describing its types and customs, studying its 
art and its « raison d'etre » one caimot do less than 
recall these popular customs which, in the midst of a 
retrospective picture of the times, give (he animating 
effect of bright bits of color. 

And in passing tlirough tlie Florentine streets which 
have come down to our days, unaffected by the changes 
_ of ages, we must not omit to notice certain otlier pe- 
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culiarities that besides being decomtive had a deep 
significance and pun)Ose of their own, connected with 
history, events, customs, and tradition of tiie city. 

We will notice some of these examples which more 
appropriatily illustrate our study on Florence of the 
past, with speaking documents and original notes. 

For example, on many old palaces are painted or 
sculptured, coats of arms, <:)n wJiose shield is a great 
cross, red when painted, w ith a crown on its perpen- 
dicular arm. 

This cross was the coat of arms of the Florentine 
people, and was painted or carved on the houses of 
those noble families wlio, after tlie democratic reform 
of government was adopted, renounced their titles, 
their ancient familv names, and eni'olled themselves 
in one of tJie crofts to become plain citizen in order 
to be eligible for Jiolding office, tVom whicli the mo- 
bilitv were excluded. 

Of painted coats of arms, I recall two whicli still exist 
one on the Canigiani palace in Via dei Bardi, which 
was foi-merly occupied by a bi*ancli of the house of Bar- 
di, who changed their name to Larioni; the other in Via 
delle Oclie, on an ancient palace l)elonging to the Cor- 
tigiani when they separated from the Bisdomini family. 

Of tlie sculptured arms, there is a marl)le one on 
a house opposite the Loggia of the Mercato Nuovo 
wli ich belonged to a branch of the Cavalcanti family 
called Cavallereschi and an other of stone at N.*" 5 Via 
Santi Apostoli, formerly a palace of the Buondelmbnti, 
who for some time called themselves Da Montebuoni. 




A coat of arms bearing an eagle with outsti-elched 
wings clutching in it.'* claws a dragon, is tlie synibo> 
of tfie Guelts and was placed over the confiscated 
houses of Ghiiiellines or rebels. 

Them were a gi-eat many of these in the Mereato 
Nuovo and via Porta Rossa and tliere is still one on 
the tower at the foot of the Ponte Vecchio, over the 
Amo. 

Many coats of arms of the difl'erent corporations of 
the arts and crafts are displayed on houses and shops, 
which shewed they had become the property of these 
bodies, generally left as legacies tor iiromoting the 
purposes of tlie associations. 

The most fi'equeut emblems ai-e tliose ol'the Art of 
ttie Wool (Agnus Dei) of the Merchants {an eagle above 
a small bale of mercliandise) and of the Doctors and 
Apollieearies (a tabernacle with the Madonna and in- 
fant Jesus), 

Fi'oni the coats of iinns \vc will pass to otiier pe- 
culiar chamcterislics of the Floi-enline houses. 

The towers, witlmut doors and liaviiig no commu- 
nication witli the adjoining liouses were a singular 
type of defense during tiie factional broils of the town. 

The only approach was by means of ladders which 
were al'terwai'ds witiidrawn .so tliat tliose witJiin were 
unassailable and the tower impregnable. 

Certain square openings, closed by a stone lid in 
the centre of tlie arches and under the castellated 
turrets, were used for tin-owing down every sort of 
material used in defence. 
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And the smaller square openings in the walls of 
the towers and many palaces served for supporting 
scaffoldings, both for repairs and for purposes of attack 
and defence. 

In the old Florentine i)alaces, one of the predomi- 
nating ai'chitectural characteristics was the projecting 
cornice of little arches supported by stones jutting out 
from the main walls, just Ijelow the first floor, upon 
which the whole weight of the building rested. 

By this means the eaves were made to project still 
further into the street giving protection from sun and 
rain to the foundations and shops on the ground floor. 

In all the medioeval palaces the number of irons 
of various forms jutting out of the facade is remar- 
kable. 

Aljove the ground floor were massive wrought 
iron hooks sometimes simple, sometimes supporting 
rings; in some of the palaces instead of hooks there 
are irons in the shape of a gothic M reversed held 
up by a ring a])Ove which was generallj' placed a 
roughly wrought head of some animal. 

These hooks, which formerly served to tie up horses, 
at last became objects of art and decoration, like the 
beautiful specimens on the walls of the Strozzi palace. 

On the corners of the streets, at the same height, 
the rings were surmounted by staffs of iron and rings 
for supporting flags, oriflames and standards. 

Some of these standard supporters are exquisitely 
beautiful specimens of artistic wrought iron, such as 
those of the Strozzi palace. Loggia of the Rucellai, Ri- 



roll palace in Via Maggio, Del Turco palace, formerly 
■■gherini in Borgo Santi Apostoli, &c. 
•These suppoilers besides the usual family banners 
> bore those of the militia companies, when a re- 
Bent of the liouse was an officer of one of these 
irganisations. 

On the corner of various palaces may he seen large 
wrought iron lanthorns or lumrere, as tliey were for- 
Bmerly called, of different designs according to the 
■ period in which they wer-e made. 

The oldest are very simple, being small cages in 

I the shape of flower buds formed of vertical and tran- 

r sverse slips of iron tumed up at the apex in lily shape 

and having a spilie in the centre for supporting the 

torches or lamp. 

Afterwards more elaborate I'orms wei-e designed 
such as rounded or octagonal siiaped cliapels and 
temples with openings like windows of which one of 
I the most celebrated is that of the Strozzi palace, while 
F others may be seen at the Palazzo Riccardi, now the 
Prefettura, and at the Guadagnl palace, now Gherar- 
desca, in the Piazza Santo Spirito. 

They served, as already said, for use as street lan- 
thorns, but at the same time had a'special significance 
as a sign of great distinction, being conceded as an 
honor only to well deserving citizens and families. 

Besides these, there were irons under the cornices 
of the first floor which supported the stakes from which 
hung tapestries and carpets on gala occasions. 

The large rings at the sides of the windows were 

^■^ By'gone Florence. 9 
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for flag staffe, torches, or for the poles -which held up 
awnings or window shades. 

To support tlie transverse poles ol" the awnings 
there were other iron ."pilies called cfcoyne las^teued 
above the windows. 

More comphcated and singular are certain iron 
biacliets which were used to suppoi-1 planks on whi(^ 
the dyed skeins of wool and cloth were laid to diji 

Such was the extension of the business of dying 
woo! and silk that the majority of houses in towi^ 
were dedicated to thai industry, and on certain occa^ 
sions the streets presented a singular appearance willi 
rows of brilliantly tinted, dyed stuffs, one above the 
other, on the fronts of the houses. 

We could continue, ad injimtum, to describe the 
minutest details of household economy and daily lif* 
in the past ages — and, insignificant as many of thsm 
appear, they are not without interest as an index a 
the life and manners of tliose far off limes. 

Florence of the Middle Ages and Renaissance is ihrti 
broken up. cut into small pieces and lost in the mids 
of modern constructions; the old streets liave no lon^et 
the harmonious uniformity of their severe aspect; oul 
of the forest of castellated towers which reared thein 
lieads from tJie dark masses of ihe cit>' beneath, only 
a few bTOken-off trunks remain; oftlie beautiful loggU, 
perched under the i-oof serving as open-air reception 
rooms of the nobility, hardly a trace i-emains in theft 
walled up sides; the dark and simple little ctiap^ 
have been supplanted by vulgar gaudy tabernacles 
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filled with cheap barocco tinsel, and hideous vulgar 
modern ornaments. 

Only traces and memories of the past remain, and 
while we study the first and conjure up the second, 
we hope we may attract the attention and interest of 
the reader, as we accompany him thi'ough Florence 
of the past. 



c 
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C^HAPTER III. 
THE WALLS AND CITY-GATES 




L HE broatl and handsome boulevards, lined by 
< shady trees, flanked by I'ows of modern build- 
ings and here and there inteiTupted by squares 
and flowering' {j,'ardens, enclose the city in a semi-circle, 
whose ends terminate at the river Arno, and follow 
almost precisely the lines of the old walls. 

Across the bridges Florence lays within its ancient 
walls almost Intact, while on its right bank the walls, 
which had defended the town for six centuries, have 
been razed to the ground to make room for the g'row- 
ing town. 

The old gates and two towers are tlie only survi- 
vals of the mania of modernism, and we see the 
Santa Croce, San Gallo and Prato gates isolated in the 
centre of intensely recent arcaded buildings that form 
the modern squares. 

In 1280 and 1300 the Florentines expanded from the 
•ow circle which comprised the city, between the 



I Die Duomo on oiie side and the Carraia ant 
Grazie bridges on Ihe other, aud enclosed the Ihicldi 
settled outskiils within tlie wails which rormed tho 
city 's boundar}', until they were destroyed some thirty 
years since. 

The labors progressed ver>" slowly, on account of 
the many wai-s tliat took away tjie able-bodied 
and absorbed the public funds, and it was not until 
the l^eginning of the 14"" centur>" that the different 
gates and castellated walls had enclosed Florence 
their massive embrace. 

Maiiy of the celebt-ated architects and engineers 
those times designed and directed these works, but ^ 
principal author i^as probably .\molfo di Cambio flie 
creator of the Duomo, to whom is attributed the desi^ 
of several of the city gates. 

We have seeu these walls altered in then- lines, pro- 
poi-tioiis and structure, but we can gain a clear idea of 
what they were from old drawings and the affresco 
in the hall of clement VII in the Palazzo Vecchio gives 
a faithful portrait ot the siege of Florence, preceding 
the fall of the Republic, and shows its formidable lines 
of towers surmounting the walls, with their vigorous 
military character (see frontispiece). 

The walls, high, castellated and provided with a 
stone platform behind the battlements from one end 
to other, were faced by large deep moats, and wi 
interrupted at regular intervals by towers and proji 
ing bastions. 

The gates were surmounted by towers 114 feet high 
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ith large openings, and tlie castellated summit ,(utted 
out from the main walls supported by projecting 
arches. 

Another wall before each of tlie gates, as may still 
be seen at Siena, was connected with the gate by a 
drawbridge across the moat. 

A faint idea of the appearance of these gates may 
be gathered from that of San Nicco]6, although it has 
lost its summit of projecting bat tl ements which defended 
it from attack. 

This great specimen of military architecture of the 
middle ages, when in its original proportions, must 
have been of imposing size and of mighty strength. 

From the top oV the tower floated the flag of the 
Republic, and suspended by iron hooks from the t^att- 
lements hung at intervals Iron lanthorny, in which 
bits of resinous wood Imrned at night. 

In our finaes the aspect of the walls is very mate- 
terially changed. A great pait of the battlements had 
fallen or been destroyed to the level of the platforms, 
the towers had been cut off and the principal gates 
underwent such radical transformation that tliey be- 
came mean, dwarfed and lowered as they are seen 
today. 

Tlie superb towers, that rose for a hundred feet 
above the suri-ounding country, were thrown down 
by order of Cosimo I about 1532 and there was only 
left the first floor above the arch, which contained a 
battery of guns and was covered by a roof supported 
by heavy columns of masonry for protecting the ar- 



tillery-men, as may he seen today in the Porta 
Gallo. 

Of the picturesque ramparts Ijefore the ^tes, 
vestige remains and the drawbridges were replaced' 
by stone structures whicli afterwards became filled up 
entireiy as also a great part of tiie moat. 

Tiie Mugiione stream, whlcli emptied into tlie moats- 
in wliose water tiie walls of tlie city were reflected,, 
was transferred to an artiflciai stone cliamiel, vjiilft.^ 
certain parts of tlie moat were aliowed to freeze foi 
obtaining ice. 

One of the largest portions of the moal was at 
Porta Pinti and in .'summer served for the game of 
pallofie, the liigh walls protecfinK the grounds from. 
the sun; tiie other called « il Cardinale » was near tha! 
Fortezza da Basso and in winter was used for skating, 
a pastime introduced by tlie numerous foreigners in 
-Florence. 

Two i-oads, one external (lie other internal, followed 
the wails. The outside one was the gaier and more 
.animated, on account of tiie constant passing of carts 
and carriages towards the gates, and tlie suburbs con- 
tained modem houses, taverns, open air restaurants 
and gardens. 

The inner one, placed between the walls and rows 
of trees was dark, melancholy and lonely, fr-equented 
only by misanthropes or amorous couples. 

or the city-gates, those ol' San Gallo, Croce and 
Prato still exist, isolated in the middle of modem 



aiiMTies, when llie hand of destmction has spared them. 
as monuments to record tlieir historic past. 

The other gates disappeared in the general demol- 
ition, and lovers of the beautiful still regret tlie pic- 
tures(|ue and singular tower of the Porta Pinti surro- 
unded by its groups of dariv and ancient cypresses. 

Another picturesque gale was tJie Porta Guelfa 
which had much llie same cliaracter as tlie Porta San 
Niccol6. 

Of the other towers and bastions tliero only remain 
tiie tower of the Zecca Vecchia, near the upper sus- 
pension bridge over the Arno, now i-educed to a 
shapeless mass, and a small tower completely restored 
and modernised, near the entrance to the Cascine, on 
the side of the Porta Prato. 

Tlie bastions of the Fortress da Basse, in great part 
hidden by the raised ground, the picturesque towers 
of the « Four Comers » between Poi-ta Croce and Porta. 
Plnti, the old gate of San Sebastian, the singular tower 
of Maglio, which served to raise the waters for the 
public fountains, have all disappeared together witli 
the city walls where clung the ivy and the beautiful 
Florentine lily gi-ew in purple and lilac masses. 

Wliat pages of history, what spectacles and wliat 
deeds are recalled by those walls and city-gates! 

For century after century, sentries paced their 
rounds on the battlements, while in the towers were 
gathered companies of the town militia. 

During dai-k nights of danger the alarum was so- 
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unded from tower to tower and signals were transmitted 
with flags by day and with torches by night from these 
towers to fortresses unto the extreme limits of the 
Florentine State. 

How often had those gates been opened to festively 
welcome the city militia, victoriously returning, illus- 
trious strangers, or distinguished citizens, or had been 
hurriedly closed behind the fleeing remnants of a de- 
feated soldiery! 

These walls and towers are now razed to the ground, 
only their foundations remain, buried in oblivion, and 
over their ruins, which recall such historic memories 
the i)eoi)lo of today hastily pass in electric ti:ams or 
swift carriages, by the broad boulevards which, bathed 
in sunshine and lined by rows of bright coloured edi- 
fices and expanding trees form a striking contrast to 
the melancholy, deformed masses of the demolished 
walls which for so many centuries had defended and 
enclosed Florence in a circle of stone. 



Chapter IV. 
THE ENLARGED STREETS. 




Via Buja (Dark Street). 

(his name titted it to perleclioii. 

Tlie very high buildings, with projectiiig 
eaves wliich almost touclied each othei-, were 
so near that seen from afai- the street appeared like 
a long fissure and once inside only a narrow strip of 
sky was visible. 

The street had received its name by popular baptism, 
but was anciently called Via Bertinella or Albei-tinella, 
after tJie families of tliat name who long ago owned 
houses tliere. 

Today it is a part of the Via dell' Orivolo, which 
received its name on account of the first clock for the 
Palazzo Vecchio being made in a house here, where 
also lived the famous Lorenzo Volpaia, a celebrated 
savant in all mechanical art. 
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Via Buja was widened by demolishing the houses 
facing the north, while on the opposite side, the build- 
ings were modified in the style of the side of a Strozzi 
palace, formerly Guadagni and Riccardi. 

In building this palace, one of the most important 
constructions of Gherardo Silvani, there was absorbed 
a palazzetto of the Arrigucci, and houses belonging to 
the Bischeri, Falconieri, Rinuccini, &c. 

On the opposite corner of Via Proconsolo, were 
houses belonging 1o the Bischeri family, from which 
was derived the name of « Corner of the Bischeri », 
besides others belonging to the Cennamelli, Buonafedi, 
Falconieri and Pazzi families. 

On the site of the present Banca Nazionale, desi- 
gned by Cipolla, was the Pazzi garden, situated at 
the back of that family's historic palace in the Borgo 
degli Albizzi. A high wall separated it from the street 
and in the middle was a great gate, with a beautiful 
porch said to have been designed by Donatello which is 
now preserved in the National Museum at the Bar- 
gello. 

It is a legend of the time that from this porch the 
conspirators who were to assassinate Lorenzo and Giu- 
liano de' Medici sallied forth, an event known to his- 
tory as the Conspiracy of the Pazzi. 

Via de' Cerretani. 

This broad, beautiful street, ornamented with hand- 
some shops, now one of the finest in Florence, was 
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'anciently divided iiilo tliree jjarts of differeni width, 
all bearing separate names. 

From Piazza del Duomo to llie coniev or Piazza del- 
roiio and tJie Via della Foroa, tlie street M-as the same 
size as now, and was called Via de' Marignolli, Ijecauae 
this old and powerful family originally from the hills 
of Marignolle above Bellosguardo, owned a large pa- 
lace and other houses tlial extended to Borgo San Lo- 
renzo. 

Houses and towers are now absorbed in modern 
houses, hut up to a few years ago, the high and nar- 
row doorways of the tower, bearing on the keystones 
of their arches the family coat of arms, were distinctly 
visible. 

This portion of (he street way abo commonly known 
as the Canto alia Paglia (Straw Corner) because for^ 
merly the sti-aw market was held here and the straw 
merchants had their shops in the Archbishop's palace 
opposite. 

Next to tlie house of tlie Marignolli were (he pos- 
sessions of the Rondiuelli, who gave tlieii' name to 
the street now known as Via della Forca, because, 
uniting with the Via dei Conti, it formed the letter Y 
and has thence bean called the « Street of the Fork». 

The second portion of the street between Via della 
Forca and Via dei Conti, bore also this latter name 
after the Conti family Mho came to Florence from 
Cerreto, and owned all the buildings in this portion 
of the street. 

They projected far into the street towards the south. 



thus making one or the principal arteries ol' the city 
narrow and inconvenient, and their removal, one of 

the first alterations ol' the old city, was al.Sf.> one of 
tlie most proper and necessary. 

The palace of the Cerretaui, had a lot;gia at ils 
corner, and was next to several liouses of ancient fa- 
milies iielonginy io the Gaddi, Scodellari and Cappelli, 
all were afterwards united in one group of buildings 
wliere Archbishop Tommaso della Gherai'desca founded 
a seminary in 1734, but the accomodation being insuF- 
ficient it was transferred to the old monastery of the 
Cistercensi. next tt) the Churcli of Cestello in Borgo 
San Frediano, in 1784. 

The establishment of Via de' Cerretaui was sold to 
private ownei-s and used as a hotel until the widening 
of the street, when other houses were pulled down 
remodelled between the Via dei Conti and Via Panzani. 

They belonged to two prominent Florentine families, 
the Cappelli and the Caniesecchi. 

This part of the street had no particular name, blrt 
was known as the Corner of the Carnesecchi on 
count of the many houses owned in the neighboriioGd 
by that family. 

The meeting of the different sti'eels formed a small 
square in the centre af which Giambologna's group 
of Hereules killing the Centaur was placed, until 
removal to the base of the Rossi tower at the foot of 
the Ponte Vccchio, and its definite installation in its 
present position under the Loggia of the Piazza Signoria 
in 1838. 



In Via Cerretani, among the most notewoi-thy build- 
ings, is a very old palace of islone in pure Tuscan 
style of the 14"' century at the corner of the Piazza 
dell' Olio. 

Since the IS*!" century it has belonged to the Mar- 
telli family, but originally was the property of the Del 
Bambos afterwards the Bezzoli. 

Tradition says that Aniolfo di Cambio, ai'chitect of 
the Duomo, lived in this palace and that Brunellesca 
designed one of (lie windows on the side of the Piazza 
dell'Olio. 

The palace was used as the Hotel AquHa from the 
earliest days. AnotJier hotel, one of tlie oldest in Flo- 
rence, popularly known as Albcrgo San Luigino, was 
situated on the opposite side of tlie street and was also 
owned by the Martelli since the 1&^ century, but pre- 
vious to that had been the property of the Cortigiani, 
whose arms are ou the facade. 

Of tlie church of Santa Maria Maggiore, one of the 
most ancient and beautiful foi- its architectural merits, 
we shall speak in another chapter, merely express- 
ing the hope that its exterior may be repaired and 
embellished in a manner worthy tlie beauty of its 
interior. 

Of <iuite modern construction is the vast palace, 
now Franchetti, which the people called the « Palace 
of the hundred windows » which was built when the 
Mano vein's, who built the principal doorway of Santa 
laggiore, owned various houses. 
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Via de' Gk>ndi. 

The ^^treet whicU :^kirts tlie noiHi side of Palazzo 
Vecehio was in old times called Via delle Prestanze, 
from the title of certain public offices situated therein; 
it was afterwards baptized in its pi'esent name, when 
Giuliano Gondi bought a group of old buildings and 
erected on their site the splendid Gondi palace, desi- 
gned by Giuliano di San Gallo. 

This palace was only pailly finished and its fa- 
<;ade remained on the Piazza San Firenze until early 
in this generation, a mass of old irregular buildings 
of the 16*^ century, when the Gondi family took 
the opportunity of completing their palace, repeating 
its facade on the side of the Palazzo Vecehio, under 
the direction of the celebrated architect, Giuseppe Poggi, 
thus making this palace today one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens of pure Tuscan architecture in the city. 

The Gondi palace, which was begun towards the 
end of the 15*^ century was thus finished bj' the same 
family only a few years ago. 

To widen the street it was necessary to narrow the 
fa(^ade of an interesting old palace at the corner of the 
Piazza Signoria which formerly contained the Tribunals 
of the Merchants' Guilds. 

In fact on its facade, notwithstanding the ravages 
of time, may be still discerned the coats of arms of the 
seven major and fourteen minor corporations of the 
arts and crafts. 
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P Above the entra[ice is a sculptured figure of the , 

I Almighty in the act of benediction. 
Besides its extei'nal beauties of pure and cliaracte- 
ristlc Florentine style, this jialace contained halls, oi- 
f namented with frescoes of considerable beauty, and 
the most celebrated pupils of Giotto, 

In the alterations made necessary by tearing down 

a part of tlie edifice for widening Via Gondi a number 

of Gaddi 's frescoes were brought to light, and an effort 

!' for their preservation was made by some lovers of tlie 

artistic and beautiful. 

But the moment ■was not propitious for such ad- 
vanced ideas, and in the feverish hurry to destitsy 
enlarge and modernize the city, the most elementary 
deference to the claims of ait "was forgotten, and llie 
newly discovered frescoes of Gaddi again disappeared 
under plaster and ■whitewasli and.... " no more was 
I said about it ». 

I Via de' Martelli. 

The enlargement of Via de' Martelli was necessary 
to open a more convenient means of transit between 
Piazza del Duomo and Via Cavour, formerly Via Larga, 
as this street, in its original proportions, was narrow 
and inconvenient. 

In the ear'liest days, it was a suburb of the city 
outside the walls as they existed at the end of the 
IS*!" century, and, on account of the maliers of swords 
having their work-shops here, it was called Borgo 

^m By'gone Florence. S 
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tlegli Spadai and a .secondary or postern gate was 
always open in times of peace 1o inainlain commur 
nication witli the city. 

The walls having been destroyed and extended to 
the outskirts, this suburb became Via de^li Spadai 
(sword-makers) which was changed to Via dei Martelli 
when the family of tlial name, originally from the Mu- 
gelio, built their palace and houses on tlie sites for- 
merly occupied by the sword-makers. 

This family owned liouses on both sides of (he 
street but the largest and most important were on the 
western side, especially N." 9, which has a bust of 
Cosimo I over the door and was for a long time the 
residence of the Martelli. 

Donatello, the great sculptor of the Florentine re^ 
iiaissance of the 15"' century, was associated with tile 
memories of this iiouse liaving in his early days been 
patronized and encouraged by Roberto Martelli. in 
whom he found a faithful and affectionate friend and 
for whom he executed some of his finest works, - tlie 
statues of San Giovanni Battista, David and San Gio- 
vannino. which are uom- pr&served in the family's 
palace in Via della Forca. 

Donatello's studio was sltued in tiie house of Via 
Martelli. Several houses of the Martelli and CiampelU,. 
became, in 1580 Incorjiorated in Ihe Convent of Saa. 
Giovanni Evangelista which Bartolommeo Ammanitati 
[■ebuitt for the Jesuits, to whom the church of San Gio». 
vamii had been ceded three years previously. 

The facade of this convent, to which the 
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Yatliers were trasferred in 1775 and now occupied by 
public schools, has no artistic merit, but at the side 
of tlie door the amateur cannot fail to be struck by 
tlie Ijeauty of a marble bas-relief, representing a Ma- 
donna and Child, very much Ln the style of Desidorio 
of Settignano. 

On this side of the street, many houses liore the 
insignia of the Mercliants' Guild, and tlieu' property 
■was administered fay the Consuls of that body, to 
whom also was entrusted the management of tlie funds 
of San Giovanni Battista hospital, whicli lay lictween 
Pia/.za San Giovanni and Via Martelli. 

When this liospital was suppressed its possessions 
were assigned to the Church of San Giovanni but 
always under the management of the Merchants' 
Guild. 

The palace, now called Modigliani, was part of the 
property of the Church of San Giovanni and was talten 
at a fjuit-rent from the Martelli family. 

0[i the opposite side of the street were palaces and 
houses whose facades were demolished when the 
street was widened. 

The most important, architecturally, was the palace 
at the corner of the Piazza del Duomo ornamented 
with stone carving in the style of the 17"' century. 

It was built by the Mailelli on the site of various 
small houses and from the Martelli passed to Narvaez 
y Saavedra, a Spanish family which came to Florence 
with Eleonora of Toledo. 

The other houses belonged to the Lorini, whose 



property extended into Piazza del Duomo and 
Cocomero, now Via Rioasoli, and fo tiie Medici, lofaiv 
gali, Cini, Uljaldini and Biffl. 

After tlic Biffi, who were originally veil manuTai 
turers of Bei'gamo, the street M-liich led from Via Ma^ 
telli to Via Ricasoli was named; before that it was 
called Via Malborghetto. 

Via de' Panzani. 

The necessity of opening eammunioatioii with tha 
railway station and the centre of Florence naturally 
brought about tiie widening of this street which 
fonnerly inconveniently narrow. 

Two parts of the sti-eet had anciently different names, 

Between Piazza Vecchia of Santa Maria Novella and 
the corner of Via del Giglio it was called Via de' Cennli 
after an old family who owned houses there; the reSt 
was called Via Panzano or Via de' Panzani, mergm| 
into the Corner of the Carnesccchi; already spokratol 
in describing tlie Via Cerretani. 

The widening of this street did not require the 
destruction of any palace of importanee. 

The houses demolished Ijelonged to the Carnesecchi. 
Lapi, Gimignani, Bertinelli, Fiorini, Sogliani and others. 

At the corner of Piazza Vecchia of Santa Maria No- 
vella, where the magnificent palace of the Carrega- 
Bartolini family. Princes of Lucedio, was built, were a 
number of small houses belonging to the Buoninsegni, 
Buontalenti and the monks of Santa Muria Novella. 
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ill the street was widened, tlie facade ot the 
^old palace once owned by the Venfuri, Bischeri and 
, lately occupied by the Bank of Naples, was also 
stored. 

I the corner forming the angle of the Via Panzani 
fed Via dei Banchi there was fopraerly a small church 
jedlcated to San Giuseppe and belonging to the craft 
r the Woodworkers. 

Via Porta Rossa. 

This is tlie latest of the important streets widened 
and is not yet finished. 

But this street, which took its name from a gate 
in the second line of tlie walls of Florence and that 
had become the emblem of the Silk Guild, whose shops 
occupied the neighborhood, has only been irregularly 
and partially enlarged. 

Narrow and ci-ooked streets flanked by high towers 
and grim palaces faced with stone were characteristic 
of the Middle Ages. 

Today only one of these medioeval palaces exists, 
but it is one of the most beautiful and important of 
Florence, built by the Davizi and for more than three 
centuries the property of the Davanzati. 

It is one of the most typical and complete examples 
of Florentine architecture of the period hetween the 14"' 
and IS"" centuries and must add to the merits of its 
facade the beauty of its original courtyard. 

or a later epoch, but of the highest artistic merit. 



are the faoades of the Iwo Bartoliiii-Salimbeni palace* 
llie one facing tlie Piazza Santa Ti'inila may be con- 
sidered as tlie example and fii'st attempt of a new 
style, wliicli suljstituted the flat architrave for the arcfc 
in the windows, an attempt whicli brought on its author, 
Baccio d'Agnolo, universal disapproval and hostile cri« 
ticism; tlie other, with its fat:ade built on projecting 
buttresses united by small arches of graceful shapei 
was in llie prevalent stile of the period and was also 
designed by Baccio. 

Tlie first of these palaces, now Hotel du Nord, w 
built on tiie site of houses formerly Ijelon^-ing to (he 
Soldanierl and Squarciasacchi ; the second, -which is 
now liotel Porta Rossa, originally belonged to the Mo-, 
iiatdi, and its massive lower called the Rognosa, sUfl 
real's it* solid walls iiigh up above the old palace. 

On the opposite side of the street, the demolitions 
were carried as far a gigantic tower, called the tower 
of tlie Foresi, which although cut down is still very 
high and preserves its ancient style of door and wip- 
dows. 

There still remain, for a tew days only we may 
say, two small palaces of undeniable artistic merit 
one of which has the characteristic type of house of 
the ii*^ century, with semi-circular arched windows 
and foundation resting- on projecting cornices sustained 
by stone bracltets and arches. 

This belonged to the Cocchi-Comitagni family, hp 
whom it was left as a legacy to the" Captains of Or 
Sail Micliele. 
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Tlie other is of greater importance, because only 

I one housG of the period, of similar design but smaller 
exists, which was in the Vicolo of the Davaiizati now 
[suppressed; its windows are divided into two nar- 
row arches, with litUe pillars without capitals on 
[ -each side. 

This was the oldest palace of the Davanzati. 

The gigantic tower on tiie same side, recently demo- 
lished, helonged to tlie Cosi, afterwards (o the Gu- 
glielml silk merchants, 

Between Pellicceria and Calimala thei-e was a group 
of buildings of very solid construction and simular 
type, some existing until lately; otiiers ruined and alte- 
red to suit modem requirements. 

They comprised palaces and liouses and among 
them, in a comparatively smail area, rose no less than 
six towers; palaces and towers belonged to the Caval- 
canti, Siminetti. Bostichi, Benxi, della Sannella and 
Nohili. 

Of the towers, tliat of the Siminetti wa:^ pli^ced oppo- 
sile the Mei-eato Nuovo, while tlie others rose up from 
the mass of those narrow intricate, croolted passages 
that traversed these blocks of old buildings. 

Now of all these ancient edifices, against whose mas- 
sive walls the demolisher 's picii-axes and crowbars 
liave been continually battering for months and years, 
except a few photogmphs and drawings by the com- 
munal committee, there remains only the memory. 



Via Tornabuoni. 

Formerly only a very small porfioii of tliis street 
now lined by magiiifleent palaces and containing the 
richest shops of the town, was known as Via Torna- 
buoni. 

The portion between Piazza Antiiiori and Palazzo 
Sti-ozzi, consisting of liouses belonging to the Torna- 
buoni and other families of the league of the Toma- 
quinci, was tlie only part bearing the name. 

The tract from Palazzo dei LegnaioH, from tlie num- 
ber of wood carvers occupying work sliops thei-e, and' 
the rest was popularly known as the Stradone di Santa 
Trinita, from being the liroadest street of tlie city, which 
often served for public meetings and military reviews 

It was also a favourite resort foi- f6tes, games s 
jousts, especially that iiuown as the Saraceno. 

Latterly some of the palaces bordering the i 
have undergone noteworthy tmnsfonjiation, but Hui 
impo-sing and artistic appearance which the StradoM 
di Santa Trinita pi-esenled in the 10"' centurj- 
be easily conceived from what remains intact today. 

Towards the bridge, it was like a bit of the Kiiddlf 
Ages ; on one side was the palace of the Spini (lately 
occupied on the ground floor by Vieusseux's libnag 
and now by French' s bank, Lemon & C.° and the B 
tish Consulate) an imposing, fortress-like pile, 
solid walls and battlements protected all the c 



dants of this family, formerly one of the riches;! and 
most powerful in Floi-ence. 

A picturesque tower rose from the bed of the river 
near the Santa Trinita bridge, connected wilii the pa- 
lace by a stone arch thrown over tiie Lunfe''Arno, but the 
demands of public circulation necessitated its demolition. 

On the ground floor, protected by a long root' were 
numerous ware-houses, many being used by tlie Spini 
in their business. 

On the opposite side wei-e the palaces oftheGian- 
flgliazzi whicli ran along the river on one side, and 
on the other extended to the palace or tower belonging 
to tlie Fastelli oi' Pietrihoni, next to the church of 
Santa Trinita. The church of -Santa Trinita still pi-e- 
served its original plain stone fa(;ade in Roman style, 
with columns exactly as represented by Ghirlarda,io 
in the Sassetti chapel, for the modern genius of reform 
had not yet disfigured its fine lines with a barocco^ 
facade of stone or marble. 

On the piazza in front of tlie cliurcli, two palaces 
formed a strong contrast one to the other; one of them 
grand and simple in its arcliitectural lines belonged 
to the Scali, afterwards the Buondelmonti and now 
the Adami, the otlier, thai de.signed by Baccio d'Agnolo- 
for the Bartolini-Salirabeni, of a new type in those 
days, of great beauty and ricli ornamentation, is now 
occupied by the Hotel du Nord. 

The Via Tornabuoni between Piazza Trinita and 
the Corner of tlie Torna<iuinci and Strozzi palace was 
no less rich in sumptuous palaces. 
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The imposing and severe jmlai-e or the MinerbetU, 
built and Foi' a long time inhabited by tiie extinct 
Bombeni ramlty, and the lofty palace of Cambi del 
Nero, now Medici Tornaquinci, preserved as they do 
loday, iheir solid, substantial and severe appearance 
of medioeval construction. 

We Mill not describe the Strozzi palace, one of the 
finest and most important Florence, as it is such a 
magnificent specimen of arehitecture we should wrong 
-our readers' intelligence in attempting to magnify its 
beauty, which is self-evident. 

But the Str07.zi 's also owned at one time all the 
houses betMeen their palace and Porta Rossa. 

On this side, the Monaldi owned the palace now 
Barbolani da Montauto, occupied by the Club, the Del 
Vigna, that now Niccolini Alamanni, while the Rucel- 
lai and Popoleschi all owned property here. 

Tiie meeting of the five streets, at tlie corner of 

! SIrozzi palace on one side and the Vigna Nuovft: 
lOn the other, formed a soft of /«'«^j«, which being": 
surrounded by families belonging to the League of the 
Tornaquinci, bore this name; on (he corner of the E>a- 
lazzo Corsi, then Tornabuoni, was a beautiful loggiet 
(covered balcony), OM'iied in common by all the famffr 
lies of Hie League and occupied by them as a favorite 
place of social i-esort. 

This loggia was destroyed and made smaller, 
of beautiful proportions, by Lodovico Cardi da Cigolj 
and round the frieze below its roof wqvq the coats 
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or arms of all the families tliat belonged to the league 
the Tomaquinci, Tornabuoni, Popoleschi, Giacliinotti, 
Cardinal! and Maraljottini. 

When the Corsi palace had to be partially dest- 
royed in our times for widening the street, this loggia 
was exactly reproduced on the opposite corner near 
the church of San Gaetano, over Alinari's photograpli 
shop, together witli its interesting frieze of the Toma- 
quinci League's coats of arms. 

A -small oratory was situated on the corner of the 
palace, formerly Rucellai, that lay between Via della 
Vlgna Nuova and Via della Spada, and when this was 
demolished for convenience of public circulation, only 
a very beautiful taliernacle of graceful shape and ar- 
tistic merit, was preserved on the walls. 

The handsome palace of the Tornabuoni, designed 
by Michelozzi, campanion and friend of Donatello, and 
built in the la"" century, extended from the corner of 
Via degli Strozzi to the church of San Gaetano. 

From the Tornabuoni it passed to the Ridolfi and 
then to the Corsi, who owned it when the facade had 
to be destroyed to widen tlie street, but reconstructed 
with a new facade by Telemaco Buonaiuti, it is now 
one of the most perfect palaces, architecturally, built 
in Florence this century. 

The little palace on the corner of Piazza Anlinori 
on the opposite side was a worthy neiglibor of the 
Palazzo Tornabuoni, being designed by Antonio Dosi 
and built by the Oiacomini in tlie KJ*'' century. 
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It is considered one of the best specimens of Ita- 
lian architecture of the cinquecento. 

All the other houses in the street, from the earliest 
times belonged to the League of the Tomaquinci. 

In the palace which the Viviani della Robbia alte- 
red in the 17^*^ century according to the designs of 
Giovan Battista Foggini, several houses belonging to 
the Bonaparte family, from whom sprung the branch 
of the Napoleon Bonaparte, were incorporated. 



i 



Chapter V. 
ALONG THE ARNO 




I HE Ariio in its long and winding course thiwugh 
■, fertile valleys and between wooded hills re- 
flects in its watei-s the greatest variely of char- 
ming landscape and its banks are beautiful and pic- 
turesque. 

But in Florence the superb embankments and the 
promenade of tlie « Lungarno » have rendered the river 
banks justly celebrated. 

All the foreign poets and writei's who in past times 
have descanted about the beauties, customs and attr- 
actions of Florence have invariably expressed their ad- 
miration for this superb promenade, bathed in sunshine 
and running along the river side in front of rows of 
stalely palaces and handsome liouses. 

And this sentiment of admiration was just as strong 
fifty years ago, when the Lungarno m as of very mo- 
dest size in proportion to its present grandeur and its 
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liotels and houses were filled with sti'angers who 
sougiit this enchanting situation. 

The most imjHjrtant portion, wliieh lay between the 
Ponte Vecchio and the Ponte Carraia, was nan-ower 
and more ciooked tlian now and terminated at a wall 
and gate which led into meadows and gardens called 
the Vagaloggia. 

The Lungamo Corsini was the handsomest and 
most fashionable part and an especially favorite rasort 
in the fine davs of winter. 

EJetween the Uffizi and the Piazza dei Cavalleggieri 
and the Ponte alle Grazie the Lungamo had a more 
modest appearance being almost entirely occupied by 
the dyers' establishments which occupied this quarter 
from the earliest davs. 

On the opposite side of the river the Lungamo 
Guicciardini was somewhat frequented in the summer 
on account of its shade, but from the Ponte Carraia 
to the Porta San Frediano there was only a country 
road used by carts and sand carriers. 

Tlie Lungarno Nuovo, now Amerigo Vespucci, was 
not then in existence althougli its utility as a means 
of uniting the park of the Cascine with the Lungarno 
in a direct line was recognized by all. 

In the same manner the demands of circulation 
would remove all tlie houses on the river side of Via 
dei Bardi and Borgo San Jacopo to unite tlie Lungarno's 
Torrigiani and Guicciardini, but no one dreams of such 
an innovation on account of the expense. 

On the right bank of the river there was not then 
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'as now a broad, straight street several kitomelers in 

. length without interruptinn, but, at the same time, tlie 

circulation was much less, and the gay movement of 

carriages whicli makes tlie Florence « season » worthy 

of any European capital was mucli more limited. 

Nowadays on Sundays and fete days Imndreds of 
carriages pass in a double line between eomi^act crowds 
the whole length of the river banks and far into the 
Cascine. 

But present times are extraneous to our studies 
which should enable us to mentally reconstruct tliose 
portions which liave disappeared long ago, and for 
this we will confine our observations to the parts of 
the Lungarno which lay within the old city walls. 

The Arno, which in ancient times had neither solid 
nor regular embankments, was very broad in tlie plains 
of Rovezzano and the valley above, getting narrower 
as it approached Florence where the Ponte Vecchio 
marks its narrowest part. 

Tiiis inequality and irfegularity of its couis caused 
frequent inundations, and the destruction of bridges 
mills and houses, and the floods sometimes assumed 
disa.strous proportions. 

In ancient times, at the end of tlie moat under the 
walls was situated the Castle of Altafronte with its 
four towers, which later from a military post was 
converted into the peaceful residence of the Castollani 
family. 

When the new walls were built the works of de- 
fence on the river were strengthened and enlarged,. 



, and besides tlie watcli loM'ei'S all tJie landing places 
on the river were derended by postern gates. 

The royal tower which was the outermost pointer 
■defence was connected with a number of small towers 
called Torricelle on the river bank behind the street 
which led to the Porta della Giustizia, also named after 
the towers, Via Torricelle. 

On the opposite side of the river the lofty and 
massive tower of San Niccol6 formed the principal 
defence, together with a number of small towers whicli 
enclosed tiie mills at the dam of San Niccol6. 

The military defences were nearly all concentrate* 

at the upper end of (he city as being more accessibli 

to attack on account of the river current, and man; 

of them existed until the demolitions of our times 

^destroyed all but the great tower of San Niccol6. 

The other postern g'ates on tlie river \vere that of 
7 the Tiratoi where the Piazza Giudici now is, the por- 
ticciola of the mill of Borgognissanti near the dam at 
the side of tlie Grand Hotel, and another postei'n on 
the opposite side of the river in the wall extendinff 
from Porta San Frediaiio to the bank, wliich still exists- 
but is walled up. 

In the old days the water power of the two dams 
of San Miniato and Borgognissanti was utilised for 
number of mills within the city walls. 

No trace of them remains today although they wei 
rich in historical associations and presented a cha- 
racteristic and picturesque appearance. 

Near the San Miniato gate was a group of mills 
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' belonging lo tlie Moiik.s n[ Srti Minialo, since the 13* 
centun-. 

After having .served lliese mill-s, liie water passed 
into a canal whence il gave power to tlie more im- 
portant mills of the Reiiai and San Gregorio. 

These mills were built under the direction of Gio- 
vanni Pisani and completed by Taddeo Gaddi in 1340. 

Gaddi filled up two arches of the Ponte Rubaconte 
for the use of tliese mills and surrounded them 
witli a high and solid wall in which was a gate, 
surmounted by a large porch, which connected it with 
the Renai mills. 

These latter, of very antitiue and picturesque 
appearance, existed until tlie construction of the new 
Lungarno Serristori, which was built exactly over the 
canal which fed the water-'Aiieels, 

Tliere was also a mill near the Corso dei Tintori 
and another before the Castle of Altafronte, whose 
foundations may be seen toda>' in front of the Piazza 
dei Giudici. 

They were demoHslied, after having been several 
times damaged by floods, on account of impeding the 
course of tlie river in the narrowest part. 

Still older than tlie mills of the Renai were those 
of Ognissanti built in tlie IS"* century by the Torna- 
quinci and Frescobaldi famiUes on the so-called island 
of Ognissanti which lay between the canal and the 
river. 

In the next century the greater part of these mills were 
bought by the Frati Umiliati, an order which most 
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effeetively contributed to the development of Florentine 
commei'ce. 

This order came fi-om Milan in 1251, first settlinj,' 
in San Donato at Polverosa. afterwards at Santa Lucia 
and finally in Ognissanti, t!ie land on which their 
church was built bein^ yiven by the Tornaquindi. 

This brotherhood, liesides their religious work were 
intei'ested in developing industrial pursuits and in 
Florence initiated wool manufacture, employing for 
tliis puipose the water power of the mills at Ognissanti. 

Their profits were mostly spent in cliarity and 
useful public works, and they built the Chui-ch of Ognis- 
santi and the Carraia l>ridge. 

Giovanni del Medici feared the increasing influence' 
of tliis active, liberal, popular and industrious body 
and expelled them from tlie convent and church they* 
had built, i-eplacing them by the order of Minori Os- 
servanti, and from tJiat day their valual'le influence 
and work ceased. 

The mills of Ognissanti passed into the liaiids of 
different owners but the majority became tlie properly 
of the Medici together with the adjacent lands, called 
the Vagaloggia, wliere a most beautiful garden was laid 
out, but in later days ttiis garden l>ecame a wilderness J 
of weeds and briars although the mills .still remained •] 
almost exactly as in their primitive days. 

They were all outside the city walls but surrounded TJ 
with defences which were connected with the walls 1 
and the city by a postern gate called tho Porticciola , 
delle Mulina. 
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Mills, mill-race, canal, the meadows of the Vaga- 
loggia, the postern gate and walls have all disappeared 
Kand are replaced by the most beautiful and fashionable 
arter of Florence. 

The Lungarno, which was then called new and 
' now hears t!ie name of Amerigo Vespucci, the cele- 
brated Florentine «'iiose palace was situated in Borgo 
Ognissanti, where the hospital of the Fate Bene Fra- 
telli now is, was made by converting the Ricasoli 
gardens at tiie foot of the Carraia bridge into a street 
together with other gardens at the baclt of hoases on 
the Borgognissanti, the meadows of the Vagaloggia, 
and liie vacant lands outside tlie walls, thus connecting 
the Cascine witli the centre of the "city by a direct and 
liandsome road along the river banks. 

There were no Jiouses in this quarter therefore the 
demolition was- limited to the destruction of the mills 
and tiie Gate of tlie Muline. 

Instead, this Lungarno of the Zecca Vecchia at the 
upper end of the city necessitated the destruction of a 
numljer of small towers on the river banii to the rear 
of the houses on Via Torricelle. 

Tliese towel's were intended, as already .said, to 
defend the city from a water attacit and were lilte 
so many sentries on the wall wliich ran from the 
city walls behind the liouses on the river to tlie Piazza 
Cavalleggieri, so called from the cavalry barracits 
situated tliere. 

The houses in Via Torricelle belonged partly to re- 
ligious bodies and partly to tlie trade guilds, especially 
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woollen suild. There wet-e two monasteries, one 111! 
of San Girolamo detle P-werine, now soldiers' barrackaj 
and the other San .lacopo and San Filippo, called the 
Ceppu of the seven charities of the Misericordia. 

This last was originally a hospital wliere the nuns 
of San Miniate al Moute took refuge during the gi-eat 
siege. In 1557 a terriljle Hood destroyed the building,, 
and the nuns were transferred to the church of San 
Dionisio in Via San Gallo. 

Partly rebuilt, it again Ijecame a hospital dedicated 
to Santa Dorotea, and ■w'as the first hospital for the care 
of the insane, serving for this purpose until 1787, 

Its site is now occupied ljy the Parenlt establishment^ 
In continuation of the Lunganio of the Zecca Vecchi* 
is the Lungarno del Tempio, named after che church 
of the Tempio, were tlie Chapter of the Tempio brought 
condemned criminals previous to their execution, 

Tile Lungarno Archibusieri has also been altered 
but foi- the better. It was formerly an interior street 
bordered on one side by liigh palaces once belonging 
to tlie Castellani, Gimlami, Cennini, Nardi, &c., and on 
the other by low shops fllllng up the arclies which 
supported the passage way, connecting the Ufflzi and 
Pitti palaces, built by Giorgio Vasari. 

The shops were built out on bracliets and props 
over the Arno, but when the ftood of 1864 threatened 
to carry them away, it was decided to destroy them 
and open the arches, by which a gr-acei'ul and conve- 
nient colonnade has now been formed on the river's 
bank. On tlie opposite side of the river three bits of' 
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embankment were newly built called tiie Lungami 
Torrigiam, Serristori and Cellini. 

To make the Lungarno Torrigiani, the meadows at 
the side of tbe palace of that name, known as the 
Prato del Barone, were converted into a hroad street, 
the ground was filled up at the back of the house in 
Via dei Bardi, and many houses at tlie foot of the 
Costa de'Magnoli, opposite the palace of tlie Tempi, 
late Vettori, were demolished. 

Amongst the editices destroyed was the (■hurcli of 
Santa Maria Sopr'Arno, one of the most ancient pari- 
shes in Florence, and several houses owned in former 
times by tlie Bardi, Marucelli, Guidetti and Corsellini. 

One of these houses was owned and occupied by 
Vespasiano Bislicci a well known librarian and lite- 
rary man. 

The Lungarno Serristori occupied that portion over 
the old mill race, a part of the gai-dens of the Sen-i- 
stori palace, built by Messer Averardo, Bishop of Bitetto, 
and naturally all the mills already described, bult by 
Giovanni Plsano and Taddeo Gaddi, had to disappear. 

The Lungarno Cellini occupied the space where 
the canal came from the Arno, and tlie mills of the 
San Miniato monks had to make way lor this new street 
together witli that portion of the old wall which con- 
nected the gate of San Miniato with tlie river. 

The Arno, running thi-ough the city, greatly added 
to its appearance and opened a cuirent of air and 
light in the midst of its crowded palaces and houses, 
but at llie same time it was a perpetual menace on 
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account of the danger of inundation from floods owing 
to many parts of tlie town being low, and the defective 
system of dmins leading into the river. 

The Arno is, however, no longer a source of danger, 
but only a thing of beauty and admimtion, crossed 
by some of the most graceful bridges in the world 
and reflecting rows of old picturesque houses, arched 
bridges and glorious sunsets in its placid waters. 

Now protected by high embankments forming the 
Lungarni, with the drains carried away from the river 
to a point below the city there is no fear or possibi- 
lity of those inundations which once wrought so much 
havoc and devastation. 



Chapter VI. 



THE OLD MINT. 




stone ^^M 



tower which now only roiisi.s(,s of four 
■ walls, plain and undeco rated, but which some 
day must have been much higher and sur- 
jnounted by battlements, rises at the end of the Lun- 
garno apposite (he viale Carlo Alberto. 

It is the sole remnant, the only souvenir of a num- 
ber of ancient buildings which were situated in this 
position, and were luiowu as the old mini (Zecca Vec- 
chia). 

Previous to the demolition of the walls the tower 
reared its massive propoi'tious on the river bank in the 
tnldst of the I'ampai-ts of a dismantled fortress, near 
, mill race and buildings next the walls which at 
this point showed ti-aces of a walled up gate. 

The buldings next to the tower seemed a mixture 
' old and modem construction with large arched 
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rooms, long corridois and balconies overhanging the 
canal from the Arno which gave motive power to the 
wheels of various cl«»tli mills. 

These houses, which gi-ouped en masse were of 
singular picturesqueness, completed the view of green 
banks and vine coveied hills lining the river and 
were full of interesting^ historical associations. 

A postern gate was situated here, tlanked by a tower 
on the river bank to defend the city from a water 
attack; this was called the Gate of Justice, and its 
name calls up painful and melancholy memories. Out- 
side the walls at the end of a meadow beyond the 
moat was a small low church whose facade was fres- 
coed with sad subjects. In this meadow was placed 
the gallows and excutionary scaffold. The Gate of Jus- 
tice was generally closed for the better securitv of 
the city and was only thrown open for the passage 
(){' religious companies accompanying condemned cri- 
minals to tlie place of execution. 

The street througli which they passed to the gate 
was very appropriately known as Via Malcontenti, 
(Street of the discontented). 

In 134f) criminals condemned to death were brought 
to a chapel, still in existence, next to the church of 
San Giuseppe in Via Malcontenti were tied to an iron 
ring wich may still be seen in the pavement, but 
afterwards the little church outside the walls was built 
for this last grim service. 

The clmrch was used as a resting place where the 
penitent might offer his shoi*t and final prayer before 
being handed over to the executioner. 



Tlie victims' bodies remained suspended on the 
gallows for days in order to act as a wholesome 
warning to all evil disposed persons, but the Floren- 
tines, who must have their little joke even on tlie 
most solemn subjects, called tliese meadows which 
formerly belonged to the Nerni family, tlie puretaiv 
of the Nemi (binl-catcliiny place of the Nemi). 

The gate of Justice was walled up during the 
great siege, and alter that the lugubrious procession 
passed througli the Porta alia Croce. In our times 
tmces of tliis gate, pailly buried in the raised soil, 
could still be seen previous to tlie destruction of the 
old walls and above it the hole through whicli every 
defensive missile niighl be liurled on aitaclving parties 
below. 

The tower, which still stands, was originally 77 
feet iiigh and was called tiie Royal Tower. 

It was erected to defend tlie end of a bridge whicli 
was begun but never finished; projected to cross the 
river at this point, indeed the tower partly rests on 
the pier which was to have supported the first arch. 

Lilie the tower the bridge was to have been named 
tiie Royal Bridge in honor of King Roberto of Naples, a 
great friend of the Florentines and head of the Guelphs. 

But owing to wars and revolutions the woi'k begun 
in 1317 was interrupted and never continued, and 
only tlie tower remained which, connected witli the 
city walls, added a valuable defence on the river side. 

At the time of the great siege a provisional bastion 

with high remparts was built, and in 1532 Duke Ales- 

^andro, wishing to guarantee the city from any attack 
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Tin this direction, consti'ucted a large and well-defen- 
ded fortress, incorporating the Royal Tower and the 
little cliurcli previously mentioned, wliich liad served 
Uw tlie last religious oftlces for tlie condemned. 

This was generally called the FoHezza Vecchia or 
Old Fortress after the subsequent construction of the 
Foi-tezza da Basso atid that of San Giovanni Battista. 

The mill dam of San Miniato allowed the river 
supply a loug canal wlilcli gave motive power to a 
numbei- of water-wheels, thai later sei'ved to work the 
presses and machinery for coining money, 

There is a recoi-d still existing which provas that 

in 1572 money was coined by water poM^er, but there 

kare also previous records showing that the Coineis' 

pGuild had shops and mills in this (luarter, whid£ 

xplains its name of the Old Mint. 

The water wheels may still be seen under gi-ouod 

At the entrance of the canal whicJi is now used tfl 

irry water througji the city' s main drain. 

After peaceful times returned to Florence all tlU 
' buildings about the Royal Tower were adapted foi 
industrial purposes, but when the old walls were torn 
down to malie the new boulevards all the ancient 
loundations that had become buried under tlie soil, 
were brought to light. 

One could distinguish the shape of the gate the 
walls and bastions of tlie Fortezza Vecchia, the, old 
jnoats, and on removing the earth which lay between 
the bastions, the little church of Santa Croce al Tempifl 
on the meadOA^' of the Nemi was found. 

This edifice was of characteristic shape. 
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fagade buried for tlii-ee cenkiries, could 
listiiictly seen the frescoes of Spiiiello Aretino. 

1 remember perfectly the form of the chapel, the i 
fraceful shape of the door, and the peculiar impression J 
caused by these frescoes, all referring to the Passion of i 
feSus Clirist, which had i-eceived tlie last gaze of so many 
Mjndemned criminals on the borderland of eternity! 

These excavations were made at the period of great- 
it activity in demolishing all traces of old Florence , 
at the time it had become the capital of the Kingdom, 
and no attention was paid to the claims of art, archeo- 
logj' or the preservation of historical monuments which ] 
at another time might have been cared for. 

Therefore, alt Ijough these frescoes were of the greatest 1 
ilistorical interest, they disappeared together with < 
|he crumbling walls of the little churcli, and we 
Started off as so much dirt and rubbish to serve as 
irt of the foundations of the present modern boule- 
irard over which runs the electric tram, a striking } 
anachronism to the grim tower of the Zecca Vecchia , 
uider whose shadow it passes every few minutes with 
flanging gong. 

Of all this ancient quarter once bi-isitiing witli for- 
Sfied walls and battlemented toweis, and later, active 
R'ith industrial life, the whirring of looms and splashing 
it water wheels, there remains but this one soJitaiy, 
nutilated tower, like a monument marking the tomb 
i>f the past, where (he Gate of Justice, the Old Fortress 
and the unfinished Royal Bridge lie burled In oblivion. 




Chapter VII. 

PONTE ALLE GRAZIE. 



If the four bridges in masonry which cross the ^ 
Amo the Ponte alls Grazie is the only one I 
■whicli has been al)le to r^ist the force of the 1 
floods and tlie shocit of floating material brought down \ 
by the rivei'. 

The otiier three, overeome by the force of water 
or sliaken by the blows of timber carried off from the 
lianlts have more than once given way and fallen 
into the whirling current. 

The Ponte alle Grazie was the first bridge to receive ! 
Ihe full force of the current and also the first to offer 1 
^&ny resistance to floating masses, but the strength of i 
Its foundations and stone-woric and its greater length ( 
enabled it to preserve its original piers and arches of | 
1237 down to our days. 

I cannot say that it has Itept its original appearance, | 
however, which is very different from that of thirty I 
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years ago, and still more changed rrom thai of llie 
first century of its existence. 

Today it lias six arches of two sizes; the three on 
the right being narrower than those on the left, but 
originally there wei-e nine arches, and those now 
massing were of the same size as the smaller ones. 
When this bridge was built Messer Rubaconte di 
Mandella, a Milanese, was Potesfii of Florence and the 
Florentines named the bridge Rubaconle in his honor, 
wliich name it retained until the end of the next cen-: 
Ltury, when a little chm-ch containing a tabsrnacle of' 
|the Madonna delle Grazie was built at one end and 
'from this picture the bridge took its present name. 
The history of the Ponte alle Gra/.ie recalls a number 
of important historical events but I will only mention 
one, the celebi-ation of peace between the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, arranged by Pope Gregory X on his jour- 
ney through Florence to (lie Council of Lyons. 

At the end of July 1273 the Florentines assembled 
on the banks of the Amo, which at this point broad- 
ened into a sort of lalce, to witness the Pope who, foil- i 
owed by his Court and accompanied by King Charles 
of Naples and the Emperor Baldovino of Constantinople 
with their Imposing retinues, appeared on the middle 
of the bridge, blessed tlte crowd and obliged the oi>- 
posing parlies to liiss and embrace, subsequently end- 
ing the ceremonies of the day by laying the corner' 
stone of a church called San Gregorio della Pace. 

The impression pi-oduced by the magnificence of 
this solemn function and the manner in which it took 



place remained for a long time, aild the church on 

San Gregory of Peace existed foi- many centui'ies even! 
to our own time; but the peace wliich it was intended"! 
to commemorate tasted exactly i'ouf days, afterwhichJ 
riorence again became divided liy the quarrels andrl 
fights of the Guelph and Ghibelllne factions and PopeJ 
Gregory discouraged and moiHifled, left the city. 1 

Of the nine arche.'; which crossed this broad part4 
of the river, two where filled up in 1340 when the* 
mill was built, thus narrowing the bed of the Arno,.J 
while the third arch allowed the passage of the mill-J 
stream. 1 

The filled-up arches were subsequently used as;l 
cellars and ware-houses for the houses that the Bencil 
and Banchi families built on the site now occupied by 1 
the two superb Torrigiani palaces. I 

The bridge of the Graces, simple as it was with I 
its piers and arches of plain, strong stone, witiioutj 
ornaments or carving of any sort, still had an indi~l 
vidual character' and a peculiarly picturesque appea- 1 
ranee, produced by the small houses built on each ofj 
Its piers. j 

In our days, with the exception of the little chui-chl 
of the Madonna delle Grazie situated on the bank op- 1 
posite the Palazzo Alberti and the cJiapel of Santa Maria I 
della Carit&. at the other end of the bridge, all the houses j 
■were ugly little constructions projecting over the piers i 
on stanchions and brackets. I 

They were mean little dwellings of few small rooms-l 
I which poor families huddled together, and persons.1 



Alberti family, then of great power and wealtli, assu- 
med the patronage of tJie church, wliicli it endowed 
and maintained from the next century until the present. 

The little chapel was often enlarged and decorated, 
and in 1710 a small cupola was added together with 
a number of paintings by Soderini. 

The widening of the bridge during the last thirty 
years necessitated the removal of tliis interesting 
oratory which was rebuilt by the Alljerti family next 
to tlieir palace on the Lungarno. 

Besides the chapels, other edifices worthy of note 
were situated on the piers of the bridge. 

On the first pier to tlie right, in a modest habita- 
tion lived Benedetto Menzini, a satirical poet of great 
reputation, who died March 29'^ 1647. 

In another small house lived Beato Tommaso Bel- 
lati, francescano, for many years, and in still another 
built on an pier called the Scorpione, I have found re- 
cord of tiie existence of a certain Baldassari-e di Folco, 
broker. 

In this manner, I have been able to record the 
history of the numerous houses so picturesquely per- 
ched on the piers of the bridge, which some thirty 
years ago had to be destroyed in order to give place 
for a foot-way on eitlier side, thrown from pier to 
pier and sustained by projecting iron stanciiions. 

Id ancient times the river sides at the end of the 
bridge were occupied by old edifices belonging to 
well-known families such as the Da Volognano, Da 
Quona and the Fagni on the right side where the AI- 
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berti palaces now are, while on the opposite side were 
the houses of the Nasi and Benci, subsequently incor- 
porated in the palazzo del Nero. 

Between the Amo and the mill-stream the city wall 
was surmounted by a sort of roadway, which start- 
ing from the end of the bridge led into the shady 
gardens of the Serristori palace. 

Today the Ponte alle Grazie is the most convenient 
of all the city bridges, broad, level, allowing the pas- 
sage of a tram line, and with ample foot-ways from 
which the pedestrian can contemplate the splendid pa- 
norama of hills and mountains which lay to the West 
over which the setting sun offers one of the most 
attractive and picturesque spectacles it is possible to 
conceive. 



Chapter VIII. 

- THE FULLING MILLS I TiRATOIl 




HESE strange, almost indescribable structums 
were indeed symbols as well as records of a 
commerce and industiy so deeply connected 
with Florence that we must endeavour to describe 
them. It was principally with the industry in woo^r 
(Arte della Lana) that such great wealth was accur 
mulated by the Republic, and therefore the many Ful- 
ling mills (Tiratoj) that existed had great local 
ficance, and cannot be passed in silence. They existed 
in all the quarters of the town; colossal and weii'd 
structures on a wide stone base, or foundation, and 
purmounted by a gigantic roof under which a labyr- 
inth of stakes, masts, crochets, beams and cross-beams,. 
terraces, staircases and passages all of wood, formed' 
a totality of the strangest aspect. Tliese « Tiratoj » wer^' 
more especially used for fulling and drying the wool, 
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while the Gualchiei-e (water-mills) on the Aroo outside 
the town were used for washing and wringing the 
woollen material. These Tiratoj and Gualchiere belon- 
ged either to the families interested in this industry 
or to guilds called Arte, and principally to the Arte 
della Lana e dei Tintori Cdyers). The number and size 
of these immense structures in which thousands of 
yards of cloth and countless skeins of raw material 
could be hung, give an idea of the importance of this 
trade in Florence. The ai-t of the wool was certainly 
one of the important factors of the RepubUc's wealth, 
and it caused rivers of gold to flow into its money 
chests. The galleys with the Florence oriflamme swept 
the seas for our merchants who had houses and re- 
presentatives in the furthest ports of Europe and Asia- 

In the 14'i' and IS*"" centuries, almost half of the 
population was engaged in this commerce, and look- 
ing through the old archives and records we find the 
names of the noblest families as proprietors of fulling 
mills; members of the arls;tocracy occupying high state 
positions, and receivers of honoui-s and rewards from 
foreign princes did not disdain to treat in affairs, direct 
banks and work in commerce besides travelling abroad 
to sell their goods and increase their connections. 

From the old chronicles we gather that at the be- 
ginning of the IS'i" century in a population of 95,000 
inhabitants, 30,000 belonged to the Guild of Wool; 
200 deposits for selling woollen cloth existed in Flo- 
rence, and every year about 75,000 bales of woollen 
cloth were fulled. From this followed the necessity of 
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the many and vast « Tiratoj » which existed in every 
part of the town, but more especially near to the Anio. 
And 1 will now enumerate some of the principal ones. 

Tiratojo dell'Aquila - between Via dei Servi, Via 
del Castellaccio and Via degli Alfani, belonging partly 
to the Guild of Wool, partly to that of the Merchants 
whose coats of arms - an eagle with out spread wings 
clutching at a bale of goods - gave the name. In 1427 
it belonged to Messer Palla di Noferi Strozzi a great 
and illustrious citizen. At the end of the IS'i* century, 
when the Florentine commerce was in its decline, 
this building was demolished, and in its place houses 
were built. The shields with emblems of the two 
Guilds are still to be seen on their walls. 

Tiratojo dell'Agnolo - near Porta Romana, in the 
parish of San Pier Gattolino, belonged to the Castellani 
fajnily. 

Tiratojo degli Angioli - in Via degli Alfani, opposite 
the church and convent of the Camaldoli friars called 
degli Angioli. It belonged to the Guild of Wool, but also 
in part, to the monks of Camaldoli, and it extended 
as f £ir as Via della Pergola. This locality was formerly 
called Canto alia Catena (of the chain), from the coat of 
arms of the Albert! family to whom the land belonged. 

Tiratojo del Cavallo - was also near the Via Ro- 
mana and San Pier Gattolino, and belonged to the Ri- 
dolfi and Mannelli, both families being of the Arte 
_ della Lana. 

Tiratojo delle Convertite - near to the church of the 
tonverted in via Chiara, now Via de' Serragli. 
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TIratojo dei Falconierj - back of the Duomo, between 
Via dei Servi and the former Palazzo Guadagni. 

Tiratojo della Pergola - buiU in the midst of orchards 
between Via Sant'Egidio and Via dei Piiiti, where in 
a later epoch the beautiful theatre bearing now the 
name of Pergola was built. 

Many otJier Tiratoj existed at that same time in Flo- 
rence, such as those of the Albizzi, of the Arno, of the 
Colonna, of the Leone, of the Maestruzzo, of the Scala, 
of the Uccello, - but with the decline of this particular 
commerce which had long since fallen fi-om Its apogee 
of fame, many of these edifices became useless, and 
after remaining for years abandoned and neglected, 
were destroyed to make room for new constructions, 
and there only existed in ouj- time two : the Tiratojo del- 
I'Arno and the one of the Uccello. — The foi'mer was 
demolished when the Palace of the Bourse was built; 
the latter caught fire and was reduced to ashes twenty- 
five years ago. The Tiratojo of the Arno, called also 
of the Castellani. served as well for the Dyers (Tintori) 
who had always worked near the Arno in that part 
of the town. With Us irregular and almost fantastic 
mass of structure, this Tiratojo on t!ie bank of the 
river formed a most picturesque picture, flanked on 
one side by the Palazzo de' Giudici formed from a part 
of the Castle of Altafronte one of the fortifications of 
the city, and on the other by the old trench or moat 
of the city walls of the second circle (secondo cerchio). 
Around it, on the bank, the tiny houses, sheds and 
shops of the Dyei-s (Tintoi'i) and Soap-boilers (Saponai), 
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ind in front, on the river-side, a dock protected by a 
ortifled postern-gate called Porticciola delle Travi 
beams). 

Piazza delle Travi, the piazza now called Arno and 
which then served as a deposit for all the beams, stakes, 
runks of trees, which the many rafts brought down 
'rom the Casentino. All this wood was sawn and 
(worked in this piazza, also for the Guild of the Car- 
3enters (legnajoli) who had their offices in the near 
)y Via del la Mosca. 

The Porticciola d'Amo was generally kept closed 
n olden times for reasons of military defence; in 
nore recent times on account of the smugglers. This 
30stern gate was destroyed contemporarily with the 
riratojo d'Amo. 

In the parish of San Frediano, in the site of the 
riratojo delPUccello, destroyed by fire, a modern one 
ivas built; but it has nothing in its construction that 
'eminds one of the old and singular structures of the 
past. 






Chapter IX. 

THE VERANDAH OF THE PISANS. 




i, HIS long and broad roof, sustained by heavy 
s brackets and stanchions, jutted out from a 
shapeless and irregular mass of buildings 
opposite the Palazzo Vecchio on a site now occupied 
by a handsome palace in the style of tlie 15"" century 
formerly well know to strangers as the seat of the 
Fenzi bank. 

The roof formed a sort of verandah protecting pe- 
destrians from sun and rain and was situated over a 
number of windows opening in the old walls which 
gave light to tlie post-office. 

The Florentine post-offlce without being either beau- 
tiful or convenient, nevertheless presented an original 
appearance quite In harmony with tlie style of the 
old citj'. 

On the corner of Via Calimapuzza a larg door-way 
gave access to a courtyard, where the postal diligences 
arrived and departed, and on tlie opposite side of Via 



Vacchereceia rose an old, massive tower which, &H 
hough partially demolished, was still of considerabte 
height. 

In tlie centre of this group of buildings was situated 
the church of Santa Cecilia in one of the most fmciraf 
parishes of Florence. 

In fronted on a small piazza of the same i 
which communicated by narrow alley ways with the 
Piazza del Mercato Nnovo, Via Vacchereccia, and Via 
Calimaruzza. 

Around this church, as recorded by Malaspini and 
Villani, rose the tower and palaces of several old fa- 
milies belonging to the same League, and in general 
following the fortunes of the Ghibellina party. 

Among them were the Guglialferri, Tebalducci, Ma- 
laspini, Infangati, Baroncelli, Riccialbani andtheCaval- 
canti. 

The Iiouses of the Guglialferri, Tebalducci and Ma- 
laspini, on account of their owners' political sympatMw 
being opposed to the Guelph party, were condemned 
and confiscated by the exchequer, and afterwards be^ 
came the property of the Guild of Money Changai^ 
and the residence of tJieir Consuls, 

The Guild of Money Changers, one of the most im- 
portant of tlie city, was also one of the richest, and j 
at one period in the liisfory of Florence, added con^-j 
derably to tlie wealth of the city. 

Tlie commercial associations formed by various 
Florentine families working as banks, take an 
portant place in local history ; their 



'blanking, discounting and money lending was carried 
on all over the world until tlie most important became 
the victims of King Edward III of England, wlio ef- 
fected an immense loan and tlien refused to pay it, 
and the succeeding English Governments declining to 
recognize it, the Bardi, Peruzzi and other Florentine 
families became ruined. 

The military and political vicissitudes of those days 

also swept away the remaining fortunes engaged in 

banking. 

The Guild of Money Changers, wiio managed and 

■worked the Mint, owned a quantity of real estate, both 

city and country, and its offices, and entrance of Via 
Calimala Francesca, were filled with beautiful and 
valuable objects, as proved by tlie inventories still 
existing. 

The group of buildings in the midst of which was 
the church of Santa Cecilia and the houses tliat fronted 
on Piazza Signoria underwent noteworthy alterations 
in the course of various centuries. 

Gualtiero di Brienne, Duke of Athens, wishing to 
enlarge the Piazza Signoria ordered tlie desti-uction 
of all the houses in a line facing tlie Palazzo Vecchio 
but only a feis" lowers and the upper part of some 
houses were demolished when the work was stopped 
owing to the Duke being driven from tlie city in a 
storm of popular fury, on account of liis tyranny and 
oppression. 

These houses remained as partial ruins for many 
years until the great ■war, which with varying fortune, 



raged between the Pisan and Florentine Republics for 

so long a time. 

Both of tliese states had powerful military forces 
and plenty of funds, and the hatred and jealousy 
existing between then became more intense as years 
went on, until it culminated in a series of wars which 
lasted until the strength of both parties, which was about 
equal, became exliausted in tlie prolunged struggle. 

In the early period of this war. fortune smiled on 
the Florentines, who under able leaders, deva.sted the 
enemy terrilory with fire and sword. 

Bonifizto Lupi, Ridolfo di Varano, Paolo Faraese, 
Pandoifo Malatesta, Arrigodi Monfort, celebrated Cap- 
tains of Florentine bands, succeeded each other in the 
command of the troops, which spread terror and de- 
vastation through tlie Pisan territorj". 

In 1362, Plerino Grimaldi, at the head of Florentine 
galleys took tlie Port of Pisa by storm, and in cele- 
brations of this victory sent to Florence the bpolten 
chains wliich had been drawn aci'oss the entrance of 
the port to prevent the passage of vessels. 

The Florentines, to commemorate this victory, atta- 
cked some of them to the prophyry columns in front 
of San Giovanni, and placed the rest over the principal 
gates of the city. 

Pandoifo Malatesta afterwards attacked with great 
energy of the Pisan Repubhc, occupied the Val d'Era 
and with a goodly number of soldiers appeared be- 
fore the walls of Pisa, near which, at Casciana in July 
29'^ 1364, lie won a brilliant victory. 
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The Pisan losses were very heavy in this battle. 
f and a large number were taken prisoners and brought 
Kto Florence to render tlie celebration of the victory 
more impressive and solemn. 

The private soldiers were crowded into rough carts 
"While the officers and influential citizens were mounted 
On old broken-down horses, to cut a ridiculous figure 
before the eyes of the Florentine populace. 

After serving for this edifying spectacle all were- 
Hept close prisoners in different portions of the city 
converted into militai-y prisons. 

The government of the Republic, finding their im- 
prisonment too expensive decided to utilize their labor 
in publics works. 

They were made to built tiie bridge over the Greve 
river on the Via Pisana, and were afterwards employed 
on the ruins of the houses opposite tlie Palazzo Vecchia 
where they built a great wall and the roof which 
formed a long verandah on all that side of the piazza 
and was a favorite lounging place on account of its 
shelter from sun and rain. 

For this reason the verandah, in front of the old 
post-offlces, was named after the Pisans and remained 
until the middle of the present century as a mournful 
record of the fraternal struggle between two neighbo- 
ring states. 

Fortune did not, however, always favor the Floren- 
tines, for the Pisans, smarting under their series of 
defeats engaged the services of the English « soldier 
of fortune » , Sir John Hawkwood , know as the. 
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• (the « Piercer ») who at the head of his 
men strengthened by the Pisans suddenly poured dow*^ 
on the Florentine territory. 

The fortunes of war quickly clianged, and the Flc?" 
rentines retreating before Hawkwood's vigorous on' 
slauglit, left their fertile lands and prosperous tovm^ 
to be sacked and pillaged by the enemy. 

The war lasted for a long time with varying vicis- 
situdes, and at last alter both sides had become worn 
out and exhausted in men and money, they accepted 
a treaty of peace under tlie influence of Pope Urban V, 
as arranged in the Conffress of Pescia. 

The verandah of the Pisans remained as a memorial 
of these inglorious struggles, and lasted for many cen- 
turies as a pTOtection from the elements for the loun- 
gers of the city, or for those whose busine^ took 
them to the post-offlces in the residence of the Guild 
of Money Changers. 

This building, from the period of the addition of 
the verandah built by the Pisan.s, underwent little 
change, and retained the rough outlines made by its 
partial demolition under the Duke of Athens. 

No trace remained of tlie church of Santa Cecilia, 
suppressed in 1783, and only the old massive tower 
or tiie Infangati rose up on the corner of Via Vacche- 
rescia, on whose ground floor the celebrated painteP- 
Antonio del Pollaiuolo had his studio. 

Of medioeval antiquities preserved to our days, the 
Verandah of the Pisans, although one of the most chai^ 
acteristic, was also one of the ugliest, and no one 
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gretted the disappearance of a number off ill-formed 
artistic edifices, only recalling centmnes of bloodshed 
itred and enmity which devastated the sister cities 
Florence and Pisa, and perpetuated the record of 
stressing times now passed away, forgotten and 
)Sorbed in the grandeur and progress of a common 
)untry. 



Bipgone Florence. 
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Chapter X. 



THE OLD MARKET. 




^ HIS was the soul, the centre, the flrst nucleus 
^ n\' Florence, that city of Romau origin of wliicli 
histoi-iaiis have so little to tell us that they 
justify the meagreness of their records by declaring 
small and of no importance a city whose remains 
show clearly how prosperous and rich it had been, 
and the sumptuous ornamentation of those remains, 
or which ample Iraces were found, spealv eloquently 
of the grandeur and wealth of tlie great people wlio 
founded it. As in a nutsJiell this centre of mediaeval 
Florence corresponded perfectly with tlie centre of the 
old Roman city. 

The capitol whose existence and size gave rise to 
so many fables and legends, soared in this centre, as 
also the imposing temple dedicated to Jupiter, and 
edifices consecrated to different God=, or destined to 
public offices, or as residencies of its mighty citizens. 
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All around this group of imposing buildings were the 
trendies, and Ijoyond liousos, streets and palatial baths. 
Near the coi'iior of Via degli Speziali could be traced 
the remains of the mai'ble i)it of tlie Foi'um and to- 
wards Via doi Vc^cchietti ond Piazza degli Strozzi ve- 
stiges of super!) thermae Avith mosaic floors of elegant 
design, « frigidariums » or cold bath, « tepidariums » 
vapour Ijaths, and i*efinements used in those public 
edifices. Later on, near the Baptistery other « thermae » 
Mere Ijrought to hght, but of more recent epoch and 
\vith less lavish decorations; also the watch-toAver of 
a city gate and the foundations and mosaic pavements 
of Roman dwellings, and so on. At a depth of about 
fifteen fe(M below the j^resent level were discovered 
also strc^ot pavements, the wheel-ruts most visible, 
and the wells, water-pipes, sewers, and tombstones - 
in fact everv trace of a large and wealthv Roman citv. 
All this was buiied under the sand and gravel con- 
seciuent of repeated inundations and l)y stratas of earth 
and charred matter, refuse of the numerous fires Avhich 
in those far back davs had devastated Florence. 

These, then, were the foundations of this city many 
times beseiged and destroyed by barbarians, fallen 
into ruin and gi*adually ti-ansformed till it came to 
serve as the basis to the mediaeval town, and the 
severe and simple architecture of the Middle Ages 
replaced entirely with its austere masses all that 
remained of Roman art, and today a taudry, vulgar, 
nondescript architecture, which has neither style nor 
character has rei^laced all the historic and mediaeval 
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^^^auty of Florence, and signifies in its decadence the 
tl^ird epoch in a history of twentyfive centuries! 

The discovery of some tombs near the Roman Ca- 
l>itol would denote the existence here of a people and 
Of times even more remote, but it would Ije useless 
On such scarce and fragmentary evidence to search 
in the dark and hidden past; all that could be remo- 
ved has been witli care placed in the Archaeological 
Museum, and from drawings etc. etc. tlic learned have 
a large mass of documents and facts from whicli to 
determine the topography of the Roman city. But the 
documents and proofs of the Mediaeval City, we had 
them all before our eyes, and even witli a change in 
taste, and desire for hygiene, cleanliness, and comfort, 
as also the many different usages, to which by the 
marcli of progress and events many of the buildings 
liad been adapted to, there yet still remained so many 
elements of tlie Mediaeval Past that this alone amply 
justified the ardent wishes of artists, scholars, and hi- 
storians, to save from utter destruction at least all that 
was most characteristic and histoi'ic, as well as ar- 
tistic. 

This central portion of Florence had its brilliant 
period, and for several centuries it had been the resi- 
dence of all the most illustrious and celebrated families. 
Grand palaces reared their fortress-like walls Avith 
arched windows and far projecting roofs, and from 
between the buttressed palaces rose the many watch- 
towers - a perfect forest of towers, varied in height, 
architecture, type and decorations. In the centre of the 
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palaces the (Tjurtyards witli one or more « loggia », 
the steep staircases, tlie halls with frescoes walls where 



flowers, fruit, birds, animals, implements of chase wer r ■■ >. 

depicted amidst coats of arms, geometrical figures, « ^ 

well as allusions both fabulous and religious. Every — ^- 
wliere, even in all that regarded the minor details -5=^^, 
there was that severe and austere decoration so per — ^- 
fectly in harmony with the art of that period as weir Ml 
as with its severe form of government. 

Attached to the palaces and towers were the « loggie^r » 
(or verandalis) which were of characteristic signifi —M- 
cance, l^eing the symbol and proof of the nobility anc^*! 
power of those families who owned them - they wer»- "e 
the frame of all that was most brilliant and gay in th— e 
life of those dajs, g^nd took the place of the ball-roon^^ 

and i*eception room of today. During the balmy sum -«- 

mer evenings friends and relations met and whilei 
away tlic starry hours with conversation, songs am 
music, betrothals and marriages were discussed an< 
arranged in the midday hours, the May-time festival— 1 
(Calendimaggio) were here celebrated, repasts am 
banciucts were freely given here, the public watchin. 
with respect, for constant use of the « loggie » byth^ 
patricians had rendered them almost sacred, so that 
tlicy even became haunts of refuge in times of dread. 
It is indeed sad and almost inexplicable that a day 
should have come when these « loggie » were brutally 
destroyed or changed beyond recognition, the « loggia 
dci Rucellai » being now the only remnant of one that 
slill exists. 



Many in this centre were the public edifices as weU " 
^=s private coi-poratious, and many, too. "vvere tlie cliur- 
cVies. On tlie piazza afterwards called the « Foro del 
ftc B reared their gigantic proportions the towers of the 
Oaponsacclii and of the Amiei-i, and also those of the 
Delia Tosa and Bisdomini. The cliureh of San Miniato 
W-as surrounded by a group of superb towers, and its 
appellation « tra le Torri » (by tlie Towers) distingui- 
shed it from homonymous churches. St. Andrea, to 
"Which was annexed the oldest monastery of Florence, 
"was of severe though beautiful structure, and we sttll 
~weU remember its fine campanile fchurch-tower) in 
Lombard style. All around were grouped liandsome 
buildings, amongst others the residence of the Arte 
^ei Eigattieri (of the pawnbrokei-s) beautiful in arclii- 
tctui'e as well as in internal decoration, for Fra An- 
telico, the Dominican, painted tlie shrine, now preser- 
ved at the Uffizi, and ceilings and walls were covered 
^ith frescoes and other works of art. The towel's of 
! Ubaldini and of the Da Castiglione, tlie groat tower 
f the Nerli and the lovely shrine called of the Tomba 
I perfect Jewel in the ornamental sculpture nf the li*'' 
fentury. 

Grand and imposing were the group of buildings 

^longing to different branches of the Strozzi family 

KUpying several streets of the neighbourhood. For 

it was the custom, that descendants of a family should 

cling together even when in the course of years the 

■iiond of consanguinity no longer existed. Numerous 

^nmilies divided into many branches occupied with 



their dwellings whole streets and piazzas, and evel* 
entire quartei'S of the city. The Tornaquinci who 
inhabited tlio present Palazzo Corsi had palaces and 
houses in all the bordering streets; the Guicciar-dini, 
Machiavelli and Guidetti oci-upied all the now Via 
dei Guicciardini, tiie Ridolfi more than half via Mag- 
gio, the Bardi, Albizzi, Benei, Rucellai, Medici and Adi- 
mari also had many palaces and bouses, and all near 
one to the other. Few fainilies, thougli could compete 
with the Strozzi, and all the buildings towards the 
present Via Monalda and the Porta Ro.?sa, as well as in 
Via dei Tornabuoni and Vigna Nuova, as also the palace 
since named « Slrozzino », belonged to this mighty 
family. In times of feud and war, families could 
easily barricade tliemselves and defend the quarter 
they inhabited. In the course of time many families, 
and some of the oldest, became extinct or went away 
into exile, others fell into poverty and sold their pa- 
laces; and the sublime towers, abandoned by their 
owners and no longer valued or needed for defence, 
were let or sold for different uses, and the material 
and moral decline of the beautiful Mediaeval City 
commenced and rapidly spread. 

The fine piazza destined to become a Marlcet Place, 
had at fli-st a most irregular aspect, and only wooden 
booths and rough sheds surrounded the raised circular 
pavement called « Corona di Mercato » ; but these soon 
became fixtures in stone and masonry, and little by 
little all the free spaces were occupied by vendors of 
victuals, and these increased so in number that 
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noble families still remaining in this quarter emigrated, 
and. their palaces became tenement houses ^\'here num- 
berless families lived, the towers were diminished in 
height to avoid the expense of repairs, the « loggie » 
closed in and used as stores and shops, and the spa- 
cious banquet halls, the frescoed rooms, were parti- 
toned olT and divided, so that in a comparatively 
short space of time the greed of gain, the.indifferoice 
^ keep intact records of art and beauty, the barbarous 
s^iuallor and dirt of a low population, with the gradual 
d^cay of age, obliterated, mutilated, and altered those 
^^orious remains of a famous period. But they exi- 
sted still in our day, and it would not have been 

• 

^^Hapossible to restore what was beautiful, and to 
^^move all that was noxious and cherish with care the 
Almost unique specimens of Florentine architecture of 
^he Middle Ages. 

Certainly it would have l)een impossible to have 
kept that whole centre of Florence in the deplorable 
state which time and circumstances had brought it to 
and particularly in tlie large quarter of the Jews, the 
Ghetto, all trace of beauty and art had disappeared, 
and it had become a sink of filth and disease and was 
a blot and a taint to the city; but it ought all along 
to have been remembered that in the midst of that, 
decay and ruin there existed many treasures of art 
and history, and that with careful descrimination and 
study those treasures could and should have been 
saved from destruction, and the heart of Florence Avould 
have offered to the scholars and artists of the Avhole- 
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world a rare jewel for lovers of art and history - ^s 
-complete record of Mediaeval times ! 

The principal remaining palaces were those of th_ 
Amieri between Piazza del Mercato and St. Andrea, an ^ 
those of the Da Castiglione, Anselmi, Sassetti, Dell 
Luna - all of which having the merit of recallin^-s 
not only periods of art but historic incidents of — = 
glorious past. The towers still showed their massiv - 
construction, and amidst the many, I will mentio:^ 
those of the Caponsacchi, Amieri, Ubaldini, Delia Lun^, 
Pilli, RomaldeUi, Cavalcanti, Siminetti, Cosi andof th^ 
« loggie » those of tlje de' Pilli, de' Tosinghi, de' Bru- 
nelleschi, Strozzi and Agli, - these and many others 
less important. 

The ancient church of St. Andrea bore still through 
many transformations the traces of its original struc- 
ture, and it could have become the kernel of a museum 
of Mediaeval Florence. Near by St. Andrea still existed 
tlie buildings formerly occupied by the Arts of the 
Linajoli (linen weavers), of the Rigattieri (pawnbrokers 
or clothes merchants), the grand tower of the Ubaldini, 
and, amidst a network of narrow streets the palaces 
and houses of the Da Castiglione, Caponsacchi, Amieri, 
Da Cignano, Malegonnelle, Lamberti, Cavalcanti, Simi- 
netti, Delia Sannella, Bostichi, Benzi; and still among 
these mighty owellings stood the mutilated towers, 
grim records of the past powder of their owners. 

In this group alone would have figured one church, 
five palaces, and seven towers ! And besides this, four 
different specimens of architecture belonging to the 
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Arts of the Medici e Speziali (doctors and chemists) 
<le' Rigattieri (pawnbrokers) degU Albergatori (hostlers) 
degh OUandoli (merchants of oil) and all these offering 
great variety of architecture and of decoration; elegant 
<^ourtyards, fine vestibules, lialls witli vaulted ceihngs 
i*esting on sculptured capitals, carved or painted beams, 
"Cornices and braclvcts, devout shrines, coats of arms 
fashioned in every dimension, lintels of doors and win- 
dows in carved stone, and in every imaginable space 
frescoes, paintings, stone carvings! 

A more complete, attractive and interesting collection 
of remains and memories of a gi*eat period it Avould 
have been impossible to imagine; and vet without 
mercy all this was ruthlessly destroyed. And Avhat 
have Ave now in its stead '^ A large Piazza without 
harmony or style, with around it buildings of no par- 
ticular architecture, of Avhich plaster and stucco are 
its principal decorations, - Avide streets at right angles, 
nothing to remind one of glorious Italian art, for they 
are but miserable imitations of the worst modern and 
barocco style. Here and tliere are still left by some 
unexplained pity, the dark, timestained walls of the 
Palagio dei Compioljbesi, residence of the Consul's of 
the Arte della Lana (wool weavers), a re-fashioned 
portion of one of the Sassetti palaces, and, hidden in 
a back street, the facade of the Palace of the Catel- 
lini da Castiglione! Poor sad remnants that seem now 
like old patches in a new and gaudy raiment! Of all 
this wholesale destruction, fragments only have been 
.saved, which have been deposited and arranged in the 
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cloisters of San Marco. Alas, remnants onlv ! that All 
the heart with unspeakable sorrow like the sight of 
the gathered bones from a battle-field ! There one can 
see the colunins and pilasters from the « loggie » of 
the Pilli, of the Strozzi, of the Tosinghi, of the Agli; 
the lintels of the doors of the residences of the Con- 
suls of the Pawnbrokers, Hostlers and Oil-vendors, the 
beautiful and original Avindows ofthe ancient Vescovado 
(Episcopal palace); architraves with coats of arms, 
columns of staircases and terraces, bits of cornices, 
pieces from friezes, capitals and sculptured figures of 
animals - which form altogether subjects worthy of 
study and meditation. And more important still, for 
far more rare, the collection of pieces of mural deco- 
ration, frescoes and so forth which Avere discovered 
under coatings of plaster and dirt, and saved from the 
general destruction; these offer most precious speci- 
mens of their kind ; as till they were discovered, little 
or nothing was known of the interior decorations of 
private dwellings, of that epoch. 

All that remains of the old centre of Florence, the 
Vecchio Mercato, is limited now to this collection of 
fragments, which is scarcely even sufficient to give 
one a vague knowledge of the richness and exquisite 
sentiment for art which Avas the dominating feeling 
in our beautiful citv. 
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Chapter XI. 



THE CHURCHES 




HE .suppi'Ossion of many ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious communities necessitated a great change 
in monastic edifices and numbers of churches 
and convents were either entirely closed or adopted to 
purposes very different from those they had originally 
been built for, and also in these last tliirty years many 

of the churches of Florence were almost entirelv tran- 

I. 

sformed and restored to their primal l)eauty and style, 
and it is with pride that we note that in all that 
regards ecclesiastical arcliitecture (ex(:e])t with some 
few exceptions) the pure true sentiment of art had 
dominated: with the pecuniary help of citizens and 
strangers several churches have been restored, and 
the superstructures and l)arocco decorations that spoilt 
them removed. 

Santa Maria del Flore (the Duomo) has her beautiful 
facade adorned with rare marbles, sculptures and mo- 
saics, and though this Avork gave rise to ardent di- 
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scussioiis and criticisms, yet now this facade is num- 
bered amongst tlie greatest and most perfect artistic 
monuments of tliis century. 

Santa Croce, too, has her facade, due to tlie genero- 
sity of a few citizens. It was finished in 18G3 and is but 
feeble as a work of art, and cannot indeed be praised. 

The church of Og^nissanti, wliich was almost crum- 
bling away has been entii'ely restored from original 
designs by Matteo Nigetti, but both this church and 
Santa Croce date from tlie 13*^^ century, and it would 
have been in better taste to harmonize the exterior with 
the interior. 

Santa Maria Novella was not restored with that 
true spirit of taste in style, and we can but deplore 
the changes made in some of the windows to allow 
of modern altars being placed before them as also many 
beautiful tombstones being removed and the pavement 
replaced in regular slabs of marble; neither can we 
admire the cxuljerantly rich high-altar, Avhich hides 
the paintings of Gliirlandajo. All this is as completely 
wrong in style and out of place as the incrustation of 
shining « scagliola » of recent date which cover the 
ancient columns of San Miniato. But in compensation 
for these few errors we admire with all our soul the 
admirable repairs uf Sta Trinita, which since the sad 
period of decadence had been ii-recognisable, and Avliich 
now, under the admirable direction of two architects 
- Prof. Castellazzi and Cav. del Moro - has been re- 
stored to its original beauty and taste, the inspiration 
of great artists of the 14*^ and 15*1^ century. 
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With equal pleasure can be admired the Cloister.^ 
of Sta Croce and the superb Chiostro verde of Sta Maria 
Novella, and the chapel called « Cappellone degli Spa- 
gnuoli »; also the harmonious repairs in the sacristy 
of Sta Felicita, a work of Brunelleschi's; of tlie ancient 
refectory of St. Spirito, as well as of its bell-tower 
and dome. 

Sau Marco's convent and cloisters, also well resto- 
red and used now as a Museum. 

The vestibule of tlie fiS. Annunziata, built by Piero 
de' Medici has been restored in perfect style and har- 
mony, as also the churclies of Or San Micliele, the 
Badia, San Felice in Piaz/a, San Giovan Battista, &c. 

More than twenty, however, have been the churches 
that in these last thirty vears have been either totally 
destroj^ed, or changed beyond recognition, some of 
them most important in the liistory of Art. We will 
therefore here name tliose tliat are especially worthy 
of record. \ 

St. Andrea - one of the oldest churclies in Florence 
- for the monasteiy attached to it named the Badiola, 
can be traced back as far as the latter part of the 
9*^ century. This clmrcli, situated in the old centre 
of the town, had always retained intact its bell-tower 
(Campanile) of loml)ard style, which now lias been 
entirely destroyed. 

SS. Annunziata - or the Nunziatina, - in Via della 
Chiesa, called then Via della Nunziatina, was built 
in 1515 at the same time that the convent annexed to 
it was founded, and which was then inhabited by the 
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Ammantellate nuns. This convent is now a public 
poor-school, and nothing of note is in existence save 
an « affresco » on the street by a pupil of Poccetti. 

S. Appollonla - in Via San Gallo, was the cliurch 
of a rich and large convent of Benedictines. This 
cliurch Avas in the best stvle of the 15^^^ centurv. Mi- 
chelangiolo, avIio had two nieces in this convent, is 
beheved to liave partially enlarged and beautified it. 
It -is now used as a military store-house. 

Le Cappuccine - This was the oratory of St. Onofr-io, 
belonging to tlie Guild of Dyers Avho owned all the 
land in that quarter of the toAvn, and had there, be- 
sides this oiatoi-y, a hospital and several dwelling 
houses. After the convent was suppressed, the church 
in Via dei Malcontenti was demolished, and what re- 
mained of the Dyers' buildings were turned into bar- 
racks, where we can still on their walls observe the 
coat of arms of tlie Guild. 

The neighbouring work-house, la « Pia Casa di La- 
voro », occupies what were formerh' the churches and 
monasterv of Sta Maria Montedomini and Sta Mai'ia a 
Monticelli. The former, in pure architecture of the 
IG^ii century, still partly exists. 

San Carlo Borromeo - in Via St. Agostino, was for- 
merly a convent of Barnabites and was highly deco- 
rated with stucco and frescoes. Now it is used for a. 
gymnastic hall. 

Sta Caterina deg^li Abbandonati - in Via Sta Cate- 
rina, is now used as a salt deposit. Formerly it was 
a church belonging to the Franciscans. 



- a very small church in Via i 
Gallo, lavishly decor'ated in the best 16"' century style. 
Tills church, which was restored in 1589 by Por/.ia dei 
Medici, and inhabited by nuns of the Misericordia, is 
now the store-room of the pharmacy of the Militai-y 
Hospital. 

San Domenloo nel Magrllo - in point of architecture 
this was pei'haps one of the naost impoilant and sin- 
gular churches, with its three high and narrow naves 
divided by elegant columns. It is supposed that Fra 
Ristoro da Campi, one of the architects of Sta Maria 
Novella, designed this church which had been founded 
in 1292 by Domenican nuns. Now it is ased as well 
as the large orcliard, for the scliool of Military doc- 
tors. 

Oratorio dl San Fillppo Heii - annexed to the 
convent of the order of St. Philip and to tJie church 
of San Firenze, very classic in style and decoration, 
now a hall of one of the Tribunals. 

Saa Oirolamo auUa Coite - an ancient monastei^ 
of the Vallombrosa monks, built in 1382 on land owned 
by the parisli of St. Martino a Gangalandi. On the site 
of the « Costa San Giorgio « can still be seen the doors 
of antique design, and a shrine containing a masterful 
frescoe of the lotii century. The church and mona- 
stery were joined to that of .San Giorgio and turned 
into barraclfs for soldiers, and the many pictures and 
works of art were placed in the Uffizi and Pitti gal- 
leries. 
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I dells PoTorfM- The land was given 
by tlie Albei'li family to the « Povere Iiigesuale .. and 
in 1395 their convent iuid diureli were commenced. 
But, buiil between Via delle Toiricelle and the Aim 
the Hoods .'ontinually damaged these edifice.s. There 
wei-e also turned into barracks. The beautiful allar 
by Andrea dellii Robbia is now in the National Mu- 
seum, and a iiicture by Peruyino that was in the 
(.-liurcli. is nnw in r.uf nf the Galleries. 

San Jaoopo dl BlpoU - Ban-acks and sloi-es now 
occupy this cliui'cli and convent of the nuns of Plan 
di Ripoli of the Dnmenican lule. In ]al«r daj-s tlie 
nuns of Montalve held there a school for the young 
ladie.s of the aristocracy. The church was adorned 
with many objects of interest, and over the entrance- 
dooi' sfill remains a siiperh bnssnrilievo in terracotta 
by Andrea delbi Rolpbi;i. 

Sta. Harla degll AngrloU - This celeljrattd mona- 
stery of Vallombrosians, containing treasures of arte, 
.stood with the church of the same name in Via de^l 
Alfani. Pippo Spano degli Soolari intended transforin- 
Ing it, hut the construction of the large temple thou^ 
begun was never finished, and in course of timetbe- 
cloisters as well as the t-hurch and monastery wepe- 
lurned into a hospital which is now undei- the name 
of Sla Maria Nuova changed entirely and modernized. 

Sta Harla della Orooetta - founded l\y Suor DomQ^ 
nica del Paradisn an impassioned nun celebrated JoiM 
liei' prniiiiecies in the year 1511. She also l)uilt the' 
cbuR-h in Via Ven'urii now called Vi;i Lfiura: the 




convent find church, however, were still unfinished 
in 1573, and the Medici terminated the worlds. These 
buildings no\v-a-days have been adapted for the use 
of the Technical Institute. 

Bta Maria Sopr'Arno - in Via de' Bardi, on the bank 
of the Arno, one of the oldest parish chui-ches of Flo- 
rence. Over the door was tike sculptured coat of arms 
of the Rimbaldesi. and on the faf;ade upheld by bra- 
ckets, a beautiful funeral sarcophagus with the arms 
of the Bardi, which now is iu the National Museum. 
This ciiUT'cli was completely destroyed when the new 
Lung'AiTio Torrigioni Avas opened. 

Sui Pier BaonoonslgUo - commonly called San Pie- 
rino. in the Meitato Vecchio, near to the corner of 
Via degli Strozzi. One reached the door by a double 
slaii'oase and its whole architecture was exceedingly 
Original. It belonged to one of the oldest parishes of 
the town, the palaces of the Sassetti, Anselmi, Delia 
Luna, Amieri, Cipriani and Tomaquinci being in this 
Parish, which was suppressed in 1785 and agregated 
'o that of San Gaetano; and later still the buildings 
^'er'e used for secular purposes. Over the door, 
lunette by Luca della Robbia, now in the Musen Na- 
^ionale. is reclioued amongst his finest works. 

San BooDo - a small but beautiful oiatory near the 
Porta San Gallo, was torn down when Piazza Cavour 
"W'as created. 

Ban Sllveatro - a modest little chui'ch annexed to 
monastery built in the middle of the 16"" century- 
Francesco Mlnerbetti, Bisliop of Arezzo, existed in 
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Via dei Pinti: but many years since, the church was 
closed and the monastery turned into a school for poor 
girls. 

Santa Teresa - Though this church was built in 
the epoch of decadence, yet this octagonal temple had 
decorations both elegant and fine, and was most 
worthy of note. It was originally built by the Guardi 
family, but subsequently was dowered by the Medici 
and given to the Teresian nuns. It is sad to think 
that after the rule of these holy women it should have 
been so profaned as to be reduced to a prison! 

San Tommaso - was still officiated when the works 
in the centre of the town necessitated its destruction. 
The interior had already been completely moderni- 
zed, but the outward aspect still showed traces of 
remote antic luity, particularly the primitively shaped 
windo^^'s and tlie interesting « bassorilievo » which 
adorned its walls. This church, which had first been 
under the patronage of the Sizi family, then came 
under that of the Medici whose first dwelling houses 
were in this parish. In front of the church was a 
quaint portico, and in it several very good pictures on 
wood, some by Jacopo da Pratovecchio, commonly 
called Jacopo del Casentino. These are now in the 
Galleries. 

Sta Verdiana - church and monastery of very an- 
cient date, had been built near the city walls at the 
end of the Via delPAgnolo. Nuns of the Vallombro- 
sian rule lived there, and the greatest families of 
Florence had contributed to its adornment. But many 
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changes were made as the years passed, and a cen- 
tury ago not much of note or beauty remained but 
the entrance door, which still existing bears on the 
architrave the coats of arms of the Republic. Sup- 
pressed entirely, of late years this monastery has 
become a prison for women. 

To the list of churches suppressed or destroyed 
of late years, we might still add many of minor im- 
portance, such as the Chapel of the Madonna delle 
Grazie and Sta Maria della Carita on the Ponte alle 
Grazie, the oratory of the Madonna near Ponte alia 
Carraia, the oratory of San Rocco in Via delP Orto and 
the little church of the Jesuits in Borgo Pinti near the 
Panciatichi palace but these last-named were of far 
lesser importance and were not pictorial and artistic 
records like the others. 



Chapter XII. 

HEIRLOOMS. 



yow that we have illustrated and as it were 

, placed before your eyes the liistoric inheritance 

' that, in great measure, has been most carelessly 

jsipated, we will try to classify and describe what 

I^U remains of the most characteristic and typical of 

br mediaeval arcliitectui-e, in the hope that these pre- 

i heirlooms entrusted to the citizens of Florence 

i)3Uld be lovingly and carefully cherished. This inhe- 

) of our ancestors has no need indeed of being 

scially described, for all who have the sentiment 

I art and beauty, ^^411 reverence and deeply feel tlie 

tety towards history, of religiously preserving what 

ni remains. So much has been written already about 

torence that details on the many great and noble 

Monuments of this city would be superHous, monu- 

Wnts that are a glory for Italy are more tlian suffl- 

teently protected by the admii-ation of all the civilized 
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world; but we will simply enumerate a number or 
building still existini^ in Florence of that peculiarly 
severe type of architecture so entirely connected with 
the most thrilling pait of this city's histoi-j'. and that 
though now mutilated, changed, and hidden amidst 
modern edifices, still are able to recall most vividly 
to the scholar and the artist, the type and charactOf 
of the Middle Ages, and in so doing we trust a senti- 
ment of respect I'oi- them will be awakened in all 
classes, and that thus these precious relics will be 
saved from the relentless wave of so-called modem 
improvement. 

The old streets that contain the most imi)ortant 
mediaeval remains ai-e Borgo degli Albizzi. Borgo 
San Jacopo, Borgo Santi Apostoli. Via della Condotta 
also Vie dei Bardi, del Guicciardini, de' Neri, tte'Tor- 
nabuoni, Borgo de'Greci, Piazza de'Peruzzi, Many in 
these are the towers, palaces, houses, which have on 
them the stamp of the 13"* and li'^ centuries. Let us 
try to describe those buildings where the style and 
decoration of the Middle Ages more clearly emerges. 

Mediaeval Florence presented the aspect of a forest 
of towers, for several hundred stood proudly amongst 
the palaces of the mighty aristocracy, towers which 
were symbolic of the power and authority of their 
owners a?s well as the sad means of prolonging the 
bloody feuds that broke out between the many factions 
and families till at last the hatred of the people dis- 
mantled and rendered unserviceable these grim and 
silent potentates, and they then remained, useless and 
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^iiufllated, as records only of the pasl, and now of these 
but little remains. But still those stones speak elo- 
quently of their past strength and might. 

Of the palaces and houses few have kept intact the 
mediaeval character, for many uses and needs have 
Wrought great alterations but sttll there is enough to 
render what remains most precious for the study of 
the art and architecture of those times. Let us there- 
fore collect what still remains as sacred documents 
of the past and from them read the names, most of 
'Which are extinct, wliich are so closely connected and 
consecrated by Florentine history. We will group street 
by street, as pearls from a broken thread, these memo- 
ries, these heirlooms, which so vividly depict to culti- 
vated minds the past, and the history of Mediaeval 
Florence. 

Borrjo degli AlbUzi. - Tile palaces in this street for- 
merly called Corso Por San Piero, date of the IS'i* and 
14"' century, a palace of the Albizzi between the Canto 
alleRondini (the Swallows'corner) and Piazza di San Pier 
Maggiore, part of a tower of the Albizzi opposite Via 
delle Seggiole, and another near the Palace of the 
Alessandri, a palace and house of the Pazzi family 
with a fine courtyard at the corner of Via de'Giraldi. 
a tower of the Giraldi, being above the palace now of 
the Delia Slufa. 

Boryo de' Greci. - The palace of the Bourbon del 
Monte, formerly of the Peruzzi, has its fapade in pure 
14'^ century style. 

Borgo Sanli AposloU. - In this street on llie corner of 
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Via Por Sta Maria the grand tower of the Baldovinetti, 
one of the finest and best-preserved, adjoins the palace 
of the same familJ^ tlie inferior part of which is per- 
fect (13*^ century). The tower of the Buondelmonte, 
and later of the Acc.iajuoli, and part of the palace of 
tlie Acciajuoli and Pettini. On this palace can still be 
seen, the corbels wliich sustained the crowning battle- 
ments, the lower part of the Palazzo dei Buondelmonti 
<i\.° 5) and the lower part of the Palazzetto degli Alto- 
viti (N.° 14). 

Borgo Santa Croce, - Palazzo Spinelli, a fine and 
well-preserved edifice of the 15*^ century. 

Borgo San Jacopo, - In this street are several well- 
preserved thougli mutilated towers of the aristocracy. 
Tliose of the de' Rossi on the corner of Via dei Guic- 
ciardini, of the Ridolfi di Borgo, of the Belfredelli, and 
the most important perhaps of all, the tower of the 
Marsili opposite the church of San Jacopo. On the Arno 
side the towers of the Barbadori and Lotti, the palace 
or the Belfredelli now del Corno, with its fine 14*^ 
century courtyard. 

Piazza de' Giudici. - The Palazzo dei Giudici, for- 
merly the 12*^ century castle of Altafronte, much altered 
though in successive centuries. 

Piazza de' MozzL - This palace of the Mozzi family 
belonged also to the Bardi, and was called the « Corte 
Mainarda ». It retains the severe style of architecture 
of the 14*^ century with its tower and battlements and 
projecting roof sustained on five brackets. 

Piazza de' Peruzzi, - One side of the piazza is occu- 
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pied by houses of the Peruzzi built in tiie 14*^ century 
on the walls and foundations of an amphitheatre called 
the « Parlascio Fiorentino ». 

Piazza San Blagio, - Here we find the 14*^^ century 
palace of the Giandonati which has a very severe fa- 
cade in rongh stone with here and there remains of 
« graffito ». Also the facade of the church of San Biagio, 
formerly Sta Maria Sopra Porta, and that of the Palace 
which one day belonged to the Captains of the Guelpli 
l)arty. Both maintain well the original character of 
13*^ century architecture. Most important are the orna- 
mental decorations also in « Graffito » of the palace 
formerly Canacci, a fine work of the 15^^ century. 

Pla.<^a Santa EUsahetta, - On one side of the church, 
next to the spot where San Michele delle Trombe exi- 
sted, can still bo seen the summit of a round tower, 
the « Pagliazza » which served as a prison. Between 
the piazza and the Corso stands the tall but mutilated 
tower once of the Ghiberti. 

Pia^<(t Sff/i Lorenzo. - Here tlic palace of the Delia 
Stufa is very well preserved and show.s clearlv archi- 
tecture of the 14^^^ centurv. 

Pia^::a S(fn Pier Ma<j(jiore, - Facing the i)ortico of 
the ancient church of San Pier Maggiore stands proudly 
still the fine tower of the Donati. It was not far fj'om 
this spot that Corso Donati, in rebellion to the orders 
of the Signoria, preferred death to submission, defend- 
ing himself bravely to the last. The palace near by 
with projections built evidently in the 14*^ century 
was of the Corbizzi. 
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Pi'as^a ife/ln Sif/noria. - The Communal edifices 
between Via dei Gondi and Via del Braccio served in 
olden times as Tribunals for merchants, and the most 
ancient part is 14"' century woi'k. Here was the palace 
of the Asini family. 

Via dei Bardi. - This is one of tiie streets which 
has the most numerous mediaeval buildings. The 
Palazzo Canlgiani of late years modernized, was for- 
merly of the Sarioni , and has a very characteristic 
courtyard. Worthy of note is the palace of the Capponi, 
formerly Da Uzzano. On the opposite side of the street 
are the remains of the towers of the Bardi. At the 
beginning of the street near Ponte Vecchio two beautiful 
towers, one of the Mannelli called Pontegiani (of the 
bridge) the other of the Ridolfl di Ponte which had 
belonged to the CJuelph party. On the Arno bank re- 
mains can he traced of the towers and houses of the 
Sassolini and Bardi and opposite, part of the palace 
of the Mannelli, now Capponi, 

Via delle Belle Donne. - At the corner of Via degli 
Antinori, can be admired the superb remains of the 
palace of the Aldobrandini di Lippo, with original 
biforcated windows. This is 14^1' century architecture. 

Via dei Benci. ~ Most impoi'tant as a construction 
of the beginning of tlie IS*"" century is the Palazzo dei 
Bardi, In olden times Busini. The Maiicini palace 
which belonged to the Alberti has also many details 
that are very original; and iiiglier up at the corner of 
Borgo Santa Croce are Ihe towers and the « loggia » 
of the Alberti. On both sides of the street towards 
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Sta Croce we remark the palaces and houses of tlie 
Peruzzi and Alberti, who were the great potentates of 
this quartei* of the town. The palaces of the Alberti 
which face to the west, then became the property of 
the Benci. 

Calimara, - In the midst of all the new buildings 
has been left the remains of the fine tower which 
served as residence to the consuls of the Wool Guild 
and which originally was the Palace of the Com- 
piobbesi. 

Via CaJzaioli, - The tower that rises over the houses 
at the corner of Piazza degli Adimari belonged to the 
Adimari. From Or San Michele to Piazza della Signoria 
the lower part of most of tlie houses preserve the gran- 
diose architecture of tlie 14*1^ century. Those on the 
east side were the palace of the Captains of Or San 
Michele, the palace of the Cavalcanti, and, near Porta 
Rossa, tlie palace of the Guild of Merchants who, took 
the dwelling house of the Guglialferri. On the west 
side stood the palaces of the Bonaguisi. 

Via del Cerretani. - The Palazzo Martelli in olden 
days of the Bezzoli, is perliaps the finest example of 
Florentine 14**^ century architecture. 

Via dei Ciinatori, - On the corner of Via dei Cerchi 
still can be detected the columns of the ancient « log- 
gia » of the Cerchi, and in the little piazza dei Cima- 
tori the palaces of the Cerchi and of the Rinuccini. 

Via della Condotta. - Most important in its pure 
13*^ century style, is a palace at the corner of the 
lane called Cerchi, which during a certain period 
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was used as a residence by the Signoria of Florence. 
Traces of tlie fine architecture of the 15*^ century can 
still be found in the palace formerly belonging to the 
Giugni family and now the old-fashioned Hotel della 
Luna. Of this same architecture is also the present, 
palace of the Uguccioni, and that of the Sacchetti next 
to the old convent of the Badia. 

Corso, - On the corner of the Via Sta Elisabetta still 
stands part of a tower of the Ricci, the owners as 
well of the palace on the opposite side of the street 
on which is a red cross which formerly was the sign 
of an ancient chemist' s shop. This palace used to be 
called « la casa delle Vedove » because it was the 
habitation of the dowagers of the numerous and noble 
Ricci family. 

Via Dante AUcjkieii, - The tower called Delia Ca- 
stagna, and which served for the defence of the mo- 
nastery of the Badia, stands here at the comer of 
Piazza di San Marti no, and the modest though ancient 
little house erroneously called Dante's house, is near 
by. It certainly belonged to the Alighieri, who pos- 
sessed several in this locality, but it is not their most 
important palace, and we therefore doubt its having 
been the habitation of the Divine Poet. 

Via GhibelUna. - The Palazzo Quaratesi, anciently 
Salviati, can be considered as one of the finest exam- 
ples of the Florentine palace of the 14*^ century; and 
elegant in the style and architecture of the latter part 
of the 15*^ is the palace of the Gherardi, now the pro- 
perty of the Curadossi, at the corner of Via dei Pepi. 
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Via del Ginori. - The grand old palace, owned now 
by the Gatteschi and Montauto was built by the Neronl 
and is still well preserved in the 15*^ century style. 
The courtyard, however, is pure 14*^ century. The 
neighbouring palace of the Ginori is also in the good 
old Florentine style. 

Via dei Giudei, - This narrow lane inhabited till 
quite lately esclusively by Jews, preserves houses and 
foundations of towers that are purely mediaeval, and 
they were owned anciently by the Belfredelli, Ridolft 
di Borgo, del Corno, Machiavelli and Barbadori. 

Via dei Gidcciardini. - The palace stille owned by 
the Guicciardini, and in which are incorporated two 
towers, that of the Malefici and one of the Guicciardini 
preserves almost intact the character and architecture 
of the 14*^^ century. The palaces of the Barbadori op- 
posite the church of Sta Felicita and that of the Rossi 
on the piazza, are also very interesting specimens of 
architecture. 

Via Lainbertesca. - At the corner of Via Por Santa 
Maria stand side by side two ancient towers of the 
Girolami and of the Gherardini. Also the this latter 
family belonged the mutilated tower on the opposite 
side of the way. 

Via Ma(j(jio, - In 14<^*^ century style is the palace 
formerly Giovanni, and the fine old palace of the Ri- 
dolfi, in w^hich the trace of decorations in graffito can 
be seen, is in good 15*^ century style. 

Via dei MarteUi. - In this street only the fac^^ade 
of a little house, corner of Piazza del Duomo, preserved 
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the stamp of the Middle Ages. It belonged to the 
Guild of Merchants. 

Yia del Mercatino. - A very interesting relic of 
14*^ century architecture is the Salviati palace at the 
corner of Via della Vigna Vecchia. This palace passed 
from the family Cintoia to the Parenti and finally to 
the Salviati. 

Via del Neri. - Here, too, are several buildings 
dating from the Middle Ages. Opposite the Loggia 
del Grano the remains of a palatial residence of the 
Talani, and next to the loggia a palace which from 
the Fagni passed to the Cattani da Diacceto. Near by 
the palace of the Solvani, and in Via dei Rustici part 
of the residence of the Neri and then of the Rustici. 

Yia delle Oche, - The palace and tower which still 
proudly stand opposite to Sta Elisabetta, and well 
preserving the 13*^ century architecture, belonged to the 
Bisdomini. 

Via dei Pandoljini. - Most worthy of note the facade 
of the 15*^ century palace of the celebrated family of 
the Valori now the property of the Galli Tassi. 

Via dei Pepi. - Here we remark the ancient palace 
of the Berlinghieri, now Pepi, the interior of which 
dates from the 14*^ century. 

Via Pop Sta Maria, - Here we find three most im- 
portant towers of the Middle Ages: the tower of the 
Baldovinetti, the tower of the Amidei, from which 
project two large lions' heads, and the tower of the 
Girolami. From above the palace of the Carducci at 
the Lung'Arno corner, we find the tower called « del 
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Leone » or dei Consorti, it being common pi'operty of 
several families. 

Yia Porta Rossa. - In that portion of the street 
commonly called Baccano, where on both sides build- 
ings dating from the 13**^ century belonging originally 
to the Cavalcanti. In the north portion of the street, 
of artistic and liistoric importance is the palace of the 
Davanzati, and the towers of the Monaldi and Foresi. 

Via San Nlccold. - This is one of the streets which 
has more than all others preserved its originality in 
style and character of the Middle Ages. On the north 
side are, wortiiy of note, the liouscs formerly of the 
Mozzi, and the elegant palace of the Nasi with its fa- 
cade adorned with graffite of great value ])eing almost 
unique of their kind. Furtlier on, the palaces of the 
Quaratesi, and on tiie southern side tlie mediaeval 
palace of the Alamanni in rouglicut fi*ee stone. 

Via Sto Spirito. - Tlie palace, anciently of the Ma- 
netti, is a fine example of Florentine architecture of 
the 14*^ century. 

Via dei Tacolinr, - On the corner of Via dei Cerchi 
can be seen the remains of a tower formerly of the 
Galigai, and since of the Giugni. 

Via clelle Terrnc. - In tliis street we find the back 
of the pahuie of the Captains of the Guelph party, of 
14*^ century arcliitecture. The facade which corre- 
sponded, on another street, was designed by Brunel- 
lesco. We also note in this street the remains of 
the towers of the Guidi and of the Buondelmonti, 
whose palaces are near by. 

By' gone Florence. * 
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Via clei Toniabiioni, - Three palaces preserve most 
faithfully the severe character of the Florentine archi- 
tecture ot the 13*^^ and 14*^ centurj', and these are the 
palaces of the Spini, the Gianflgliazzi, and one for- 
merly of the Strozzi, and afterwards owned by the 
Cambi del Nero and the Mazzinghi. Of great artistic 
and historic interest is the lower part of the palace 
opposite Sta Trinita, formerly belonging to the cele- 
brated Spini family, where also can be seen traces 
of the loggia of the same family. 

Via del la Vigna Nuova, - Of mediaeval architecture 
is a beautiful doorway, tlie lintels of which are all 
decorated with the lilies from the arms of the Mi- 
nerbctti. 

C/fiasso clei Bavoneelli, - Here we find the Palace 
also a good specimen of 13*^^ century architecture. 

Now tliat we have enumerated the greater portion 
of what still remains of tlie numerous buildings and 
monuments of a period ftimous in art as well as in 
history, we will close our modest \york, expressing 
the hope that these heirlooms will become dear and 
sacred to all and that our citizens will protect such 
precious relics, and not allow that these records should 
be added to tlio list of vanished treasures and memo- 
ries of by'gone Floi*eiioe. 
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